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10 Points 


This ten-point program, 
built on bedrock of re- 
sult-getting experience, 
shows how to cut your 


community’s taxes 








Grindstone 


Who’s better executive: 


The man with his nose 
to the grindstone, or | 
the man who knows how 


to loaf? And why? 
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IT DIDN’T WORK FOR THE RABBIT 


Put a rabbit’s foot in your pocket... hang a horseshoe this year ...a chance you can’t afford to take unless you 
over your door ... find a four-leaf clover... but, if you —_are well protected financially. And most people aren't. To 


really want to protect yourself, lay away an accident policy —_ them, an accident spells trouble. 

with your other insurance papers! A Maryland accident policy is the best income insurance 
It was never enough to rely on a rabbit's foot. It isn’t in event of accident... the best assurance that doctors’ 

enough today to rely solely on a sense of caution if you _ fees and hospital bills will not deplete your bank account, 

would escape or nullify wnforeseen events. The chances are _— or force you into debt and the worry that goes with it. 


one in twenty-seven that you will be an accident victim § Maryland Casualty Company—Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equivped 
to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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ALL COMPARISONS PROVE PLYMOUTH THE 


Biggest Buy 
of Low-Priced Cars 





PLYMOUTH 


HAS ALL THIS 


GREATER 
VALUE 





ALL PLYMOUTH MODELS—‘‘Roadking”’ and ‘‘De Luxe’’—have rust-proofed Safety-Steel bodies. 
START 


COUPES" 
AT 


645 
085 








“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 


' 











—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear bumpers, bumper 
guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with indi- 
cator on instrument panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety glass 
and big trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.) Prices include all federal taxes. Transportation 
and state, local taxes, if any, not included. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 





STANDARD equip- 
ment on ‘‘De 
Luxe’ models at 
no extra cost— 
Perfected Remote 
Control Gear 
Shifting with All- 
Silent Auto-Mesh 
Transmission. 
Shifting is much 
easier—more con- 
venient. ..and 
there’s nothing 
new to learn. 





ERE’S YOUR CHANCE to get the biggest, most 
H beautiful low-priced car ever built—at 
thrifty prices—the year’s best buy! 

Plymouth is not only biggest of the leading 
lowest-priced cars...but you get the thrill of 
full power without sacrificing economy. 

Try Plymouth’s smooth new ride. Get the 
“feel” of its True-Steady steering...its new 
shifting and braking ease...today! 











BGR Of the leading low- 
priced cars, Plymouth is 
the biggest—5inches 
longer than one; 6 inches 
longer than the other! 


BGG” Every Plymouth 
model has the same big 
82-horsepower‘‘L-head”’ 
engine—giving full pow- 
er plus great economy. 


BGP The only low- 
priced car with front coil 
springs on all models as 
standard equipment. 


BGP The only low- 
priced car with steering- 
post gear shift as stand- 
ard equipment at noextra 
cost (De Luxe models). 


Easy to Own... your pres- 
ent car will probably rep- 
resent a large part of 
Plymouth’s low delivered 
price . . . balance in low 
monthly instalments. 





Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour, C. B.S. 
Network, Thurs., 9 to 10 P. M., E.S.T. 





A MARVELOUSLY SMOOTH ride 
is the result of Plymouth’s new 
Amola Steel coil springs. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CAR 


THE “ROADKING” 
THE “DE LUXE” 
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Construction crews were 
supplied with 25,000 
poles, thousands of miles 
of cable and wire. 
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...and the Service of Supply is ready 


| 


Western Electric replace- 
ments in three weeks fol- 
lowing the hurricane 
totaled more than 1200 
carloads of materials. 














Flood! Sleet! Hurricane! 


In last September’s hurri- 
cane, 600,000 telephones 
were put out of service and 
201 communities cut off 
from the outside world. 








Any day — perhaps tomorrow—in any part of 
the country, turbulent nature may strike down 
the telephone lines. 


Then hurry calls will pour in to Western 
Electric for telephones, cable, switchboards, 
poles and all other supplies. 

And immediately materials will begin to move 
by rail, water, highway and air—and factories 
go on a 24-hour basis. So Western Electric backs 
up your telephone company in the quick restor- 
ation of service. 

In such severe tests and in the day-by-day 
job, this organization meets its responsibility to 
the Bell System and to you. 


Western ELCcKric vnuiiieive 
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It’s BEEN many years since a trend as 
far-reachingly significant as one now 
developing has appeared in real estate 
and building. 


In an early issue, we plan to unveil 
the facts about this sweeping change. 
But first we want to point out that it’s 
neither prefabricated homes nor gov- 
ernment housing. 


We'd like to point out further that 
anything which affects the building in- 
dustry as deeply as this new trend 
probably will, should also profoundly 
change the scores of other industries 
that have a stake in building. They, 
too, should know what this trend is. 


* 


The Tax Fight series, which winds up 
in this issue with the most important 
article of the three, has already had an 
overwhelming reception. More reports 
on taxes and how to fight them are 
coming soon. 


* 


Which are more important in business, 
personalities or policies? 


Balance is the ideal. But it’s still true 
that companies with sound policies 
and weak executives don’t get very far, 
while weak policies can be made to 
work by business men who have the 
personality to put them over. The im- 
portance of personality is the reason 
why we emphasize articles about the 
business men who are today breaking 
new trails in business management. 


Scheduled for early appearance, among 
others, are stories about the man who 
heads a $45,000,000 company and still 
wonders if he’s a failure; the small- 
town business man who finally did 
something about his county’s farm 
depression and brought it back to 
Prosperity as a result; and the young 
apprentice who traveled up a blind 
alley, battered down the wall at the 
end and emerged as head of his com- 
pany.—THE EpiTors. 
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Wes sir, the Most Sticks are 
under the Best Apple Trees 





WW... proof that this lithe and 7 


lively ’39 Buick is something to get your- 
self excited about? Just listen in on the 
conversation in almost any competitive 
showroom. 


Seems like they’re a// talking about Buick— 
and while we hardly expect them all to talk 
for it, we’re mighty happy for that No. 1 
place on the tip of the tongue. 


It certainly verifies our idea that time was ripe 
for something keen and new in car design—a 
fresh pattern, trimly dignified, yet stunningly 
different enough to spark real comment. 


ai 


It makes us doubly sure that we’ve got 
something powerfully big in our almighty 
Dynaflash engine with a cyclone in each 
cylinder — and something worth going 
all the way for in the level-flying comfort 
of that BuiCoil ‘‘full float’’ ride. 

~ 
Wes, we’re glad now we spent the time 
and money to enlarge your outlook with our 
‘‘visibility unlimited,’’ and that we shot the 
works in giving you the new Crown Spring 
clutch, Handishift trans- 


66 | : 
Ebuieks, 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


mission, self-banking Knee-Action 
and the Flash-Way direction signal. 


For all those features go to making this 
honey of a car well worth everybody’s mention, 
and we seem to remember as kids that the most 
sticks were always under the best apple trees, 

thickest under the one that grew the pippins. 


So if the fellows across the way want to 

spend time spreading their slant on the 

Buick story—more power to ’em, and 
thanks for the notice. 


Everyone’s entitled to his say, and when 
you're all through with listening, just 
step out and drive this good and gallant 
Buick car. 


Then you’ll know why the talk. Then 
you'll know why the buying. Then you'll 
know why friend and rival alike now 

_ spot this smooth and supple Buick as 
the car and the value of the year. 


Come on, drive this beauty. No easier way 
to settle what the talk’s all about than to get 
your own hands on that wheel and see what’s 
really what! 
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Another—and different—New Deal is 
coming into sight. 


Prediction: Spring will bring new life 
to stocks. 


Most commodities look cheap. 


To New Dealers purring pleasant as- 
surances: Actions speak louder than 
words. 


The Supreme Court sat down hard on 
sit-downers. 


Will war clouds rise or burst? Rise, 
we still predict. 


Aiding Mexico by silver buying is aid- 
ing her to defy American property 
owners there. 


“New Deal Has Shifted From Reform 
to Recovery—Hopkins.” Proof, please! 


Many bonds selling at second-rate 
prices may prove first-rate purchases. 


Relieve relief rolls of those who volun- 
tarily quit jobs. 


Time to regulate bureaucratic regula- 
tion. 


A hope: That a disarmament confer- 
ence will make it unnecessary to spend 
all the billions now authorized. 


We need another Dwight Morrow in 
Mexico. 


Saving never yet wrecked one individ- 
ual, family, nation. Overspending has 
wrecked many. 


The New Deal’s costly farm legislation 
hasn’t produced a satisfactory crop. 


Good real estate should rise. 

A $50,000,000,000 Federal debt looms. 
Roosevelt and Eccles should be happy. 
But nobody else. 

Join the tax fight! 


Time for business leaders to exercise 
more courageous leadership. 











MutticraPH Dupticator is winning praise 
in thousands of offices—because of the 
higher quality of work it produces—its 
wider range of uses—its money-saving 
advantage—its low operating cost. 


Original copy is prepared in a number 
of quick, simple ways. For letters, bulletins 
and general communications, use type- 
writer, pen and ink or crayon. Other 
methods provide perfect copy for addi- 
tional work, including business forms and 
illustrated promotion literature in color. 


The Multigraph Duplicator, automatic, 
electric, is easy to operate. A variety of 


standard papers can be used... . on both MULTIGR APH 
sides, in many cases. No slip sheeting. 
Ask your nearby Multigraph man to 
show you samples of work and demon- DUPLICATOR 
strate this new method. MULTIGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY is listed in principal city *¥3 5 eee 
telephone books. Or write us at the ad- FO. B. Cleveland 
° e Moderately higher 
dress below for complete information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 





“Multigraph” is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Pd 


sells MORE HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS (2-ton and up) 


than any other THREE MANUFACTURERS COMBINED 


N ever-increasing numbers, truck 

users are investing in the truck that 
bears the Triple-Diamond mark. They 
are cashing in on the high-quality 
standard maintained for International 
Trucks during thirty-two years of 
truck manufacture ...a quality stand- 
ard of which every man in the Har- 


vester organization is proud. 


Another practical reason for the 
great demand for International Trucks 
is the fact that they are backed by the 
most complete Company-owned truck 
service organization. Whatever your 
own hauling need, the International 
dealer or branch near you has the truck 
for it. Sizes range from 14-ton light- 


delivery trucks to big 6-wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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‘CWITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 





Fact and Comment 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 





International 


Take a Good Look 


TAKE A GOOD LOOK at the picture on this page. It shows a 
scene which every taxpayer should study. 

New York State legislators are in joint session in the 
capitol at Albany. Crowded around them are enraged tax- 
payers from all over the State, aroused to action by a 
proposed budget of $415,000,000 and a proposed schedule 
of $64,000,000 in new taxes. 

For years, New York taxpayers, like the taxpayers of 
other states, have protested against excessive State spend- 
ing and taxes. Results have been nil. 

This year, once more, New York taxpayers are protest- 
ing against excessive State spending and taxes. But this 
year they are protesting with a difference. 

Instead of emitting futile howls and shouting general- 
ities about high taxes, they are using specific data and 


making specific recommendations to show precisely where | 


State spending can be cut and how the need for new taxes 
can be avoided. 

They may not get results this year. But they should next 
year. For by using specific facts to show how spending 
and taxes can be cut, they have planted a powder keg un- 
der the politician’s refuge—his contention that every cent 
he collects and every cent he spends is absolutely necessary 
to the public welfare. And blowing that refuge to the skies 
is the one hope of bringing down our whole topheavy tax 
structure. 

As New York citizens have finally realized they must do, 
so the citizens of other tax-ridden states and communities 
should do if they want to cut taxes: Get facts. Study facts. 
Use facts. On page 17 this point is proved beyond doubt. 
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Real Profits Come From Production 


This is good news: President Melvin H. Baker of Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. says that manufacturers of building 
materials are not planning to raise prices this year. They 
are going to ride along with present prices because this 
will bolster the upward trend in building. As a result, they 
believe, demand for building materials will increase and 
the larger output will automatically lift their profits. 

In short, they are turning a cold shoulder to the idea of 
making profits by arbitrarily raising prices. Their goal is 
to keep production up; if they do that, they expect that 
profits will take care of themselves. 

This is true business statesmanship—and sound econom- 
ics as well. 

There are signs that the same philosophy is now being 
taken seriously by building labor. For far too long, build- 
ing unions have believed that they were serving their 
members by demanding ever-higher hourly wages. This 
theory is, of course, exactly the same as that of making 
profits by arbitrarily raising prices. But in the case of 
building labor the results are particularly easy to see: 
Ever-fewer hours of work (in other words, decreasing pro- 
duction of work) ; an ever-lower annual income for build- 
ing workmen (in other words, decreasing sales of and 
profits from labor’s product); and a powerful contribu- 
tion toward the ten-year prostration of the building indus- 
try that is only now beginning to lift. 

It remains to be seen how far building unions will go 
in applying the sounder practice: Increase hours of work 
(production) and yearly income (sales and profits) will 
take care of itself. It is a fact, though, that a few recent 
building-labor agreements, notably in Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and New York City, have called for lower hourly 
wages and longer work days or work weeks. 

The significant point is that the building unions appar- 
ently could have put up a successful fight against those 
concessions. But they didn’t. The inference is that they 
believed the concessions would be for the good of labor, 
even if it was employers who asked for them. 





Setbacks reveal whether you 
have a backbone. 





Business Finds Its Own Answer 


Few business tragedies are more heartrending than that 
of the man who has worked for his company twenty, 
thirty, forty years, has retired on a pension paid by the 
company—and then, for reasons beyond his or his com- 
pany’s control, wakes up one day to find that the pension 
on which he is completely dependent will no longer be 
paid. 

The depression of the early 1930's set the stage for a 
great many tragedies of that type. Company heads simply 
had to cut current expenses. And, whether they liked it or 
not, pensions paid out of current funds sometimes had to 
be reduced or eliminated as a last resort. 

Even the Federal Government’s Social Security System 
has not provided the final answer to this problem. While 


the younger worker is reasonably sure of enough to live 
on when he reaches retirement age, the Federal pension 
which today’s older worker can expect is too small to free 
him from financial worries. 

In the past few years, however, private business has 
been developing its own answer by turning its pension 
problems over to insurance companies and letting them do 
the planning and any worrying that may be necessary. The 
employer pays the insurance company a certain amount 
per year, often supplemented by employee contributions; 
the insurance company sets up a retirement-annuity sys- 
tem, administers the funds and pays the pensions; and the 
pensioner is sure that his check will arrive regularly, will 
always be for the same amount and will be large enough 
to take care of his needs. If the trend toward thus regular- 
izing pension plans had got under way a few years earlier, 
fewer pathetic cases of old-age destitution would have 
haunted employers. 

The newer system has another advantage, too—one that 
is illustrated by Continental Can’s current request to stock- 
holders that they approve an insurance-company-adminis- 
tered retirement plan: The employee who some day ex- 
pects to retire always knows what his pension will be; he 
can cut his cloth accordingly and he is sure of equal treal- 
ment. 

But if the company management has to consider each 
retiring employee as a separate case, uncertainty, inequal- 
ity and injustice are bound to creep in. And experience 
with the individual-case method of setting and paying pen- 
sions, as Continental Can points out, “has not been satis- 
factory from either the viewpoint of the company or that 
of its employees.” 





Rounders cannot permanently 
keep square. 





Facts Speak for Themselves 


Brazil can’t sell the coffee it raises; so last year it de- 
stroyed 8,004,000 bags (1,056,000,000 pounds) and up to 
Feb. 15 this year 460,000 more bags were burned. At the 
same time, German citizens want so much more coffee 
than they can get that it is being rationed out to them. 

U. S. cotton farmers complain about lost foreign mar- 
kets while they force the Government to hold 11,165,000 
bales of cotton off the market for higher prices. At the 
same time, British cotton spinners arrive in Washington 
to beg for the release of some of it so they can keep their 
mills running. 

Don’t those facts make the international trade barriers 
and the price-raising schemes which have grown up in 
recent years look ridiculous? And aren’t the results—arti- 
ficial scarcity of goods which people are eager to buy, arti- 
ficial scarcity of jobs for men who are eager to work— 
futile and deeply tragic? 





Back aspiration by 
perspiration. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


Olive or Ivy? 


In the Administration’s greatest 
drive to placate and encourage busi- 
ness, barrels of talk flow out of Wash- 
ington about giving reform a vacation, 
cultivating recovery, easing business- 
stifling taxes, fostering capital flow into 
industry. But one essential to business 
confidence — government economy — 
seems far off. And real business assur- 
ance awaits action. For bitter exper- 
ience, acts inconsistent with the words, 
splits in Congress and administration, 
make business men wonder how deep 
the change of heart goes, how long it 
will last, whether grasping the olive 
branch would reveal it as just another 
sprig of poison ivy (p. 30). 


Cheerful Picture 


Residential building continues to 
present the cheerful picture of a key 
industry moving steadily ahead. F. W. 
Dodge Corp. reports a more-than-sea- 
sonal expansion in the February 
period, a 110% gain in contracts dur- 
ing 1939’s first seven weeks as com- 
pared with 1938. FHA small-home 
mortgage rates drop from 5% to 414% 
in Metropolitan New York, thus en- 
couraging still more residential build- 
ing in the currently most active area. 


Long Job 


As CIO and A. F. of L. leaders sit 
down to talk peace, three things seem 
sure: (1) Rank-and-file union workers 
increasingly want peace; (2) Presi- 


dent Roosevelt would not have risked - 


his prestige by sponsoring a parley 
without real hope of results; (3) but 
reaching an agreement will be neither 
certain nor easy because of jealousy, 


clashing personalities, disagreement 
over Wagner Act, difficulty in defining 
rival jurisdictions, fundamental con- 
tradictions between craft and indus- 
trial unionism, union leaders’ natural 
dislike of merging or eliminating their 
well-paying jobs. 


Better by April? 


As stocks strengthen (p. 38), Wall 
Street sees signs that new money for 
equities and enterprise purposes may 
come out of hiding by April in im- 
portant though not overwhelming 
amounts. Texas Corp. plans $40,000,- 
000 bond offering to get new money 
for expansion. Also in works are new- 
money issues for other oil companies, 
airplane manufacturers, utilities. Con- 
currently, representatives of a score of 
stock exchanges consider recommend- 
ing revisions in Federal laws which 
would remove needless burdens on se- 
curity issuers, thus encourage capital 
markets without weaking protection. 


Employers’ Day 


U. S. Supreme Court gives em- 
ployers their greatest day in court since 
1935 NRA decision. Sit-down strikes 
and strike violence, already on the 
way out because of public disapproval, 
receive their death blow with ruling 
that employers can discharge strikers 
guilty of “trespass or violence against 
the employer’s property,” that Wagner 
Act gives strikers no license for wrong- 
ful acts, no protection against the con- 
sequences of illegal conduct. Immedi- 
ate results: South Bend sit-downers 
evacuate Bendix plant; SWOC local 
offers to pay for damage caused in 
dues-collecting scuffle; two Eastern em- 
ployers fire sitdowners. Other rulings 
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okay discharging of union contract 
breakers, insist that NLRB base find- 
ings on “substantial evidence.” 


Income Plan 


Davison Chemical Corp. (in highly- 
seasonal fertilizer industry) launches 
an income-security plan, similar to 
General Motors’, in Baltimore plant. 
In slack weeks, hourly-wage employees 
with three years’ service automatically 
get non-interest-bearing loans from 
company to make up the difference be- 
tween thirty hours’ wages and their 
actual wages plus other income. When 
work week exceeds thirty hours, half of 
excess earnings go to reduce loan. 


Toward Steadier Pay 


From other quarters comes other 
evidence that employers are doing all 
they can to promote regular incomes. 
Spicer Manufacturing Corp. (automo- 
bile accessories) adopts policy of 
manufacturing for stock wherever pos- 
sible in order to level production peaks 
in high-sales months, fill production 
valleys in low-sales months. RCA 
Manufacturing Co. (radios, phono- 
graphs) also goes in for stabilization, 
by spreading work, using more efficient 
production schedules, keeping careful 
watch on inventories. Globe Underwear 
Corp. guarantees forty full work-weeks 
per year in new contract with Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union; similar contracts with other 
companies are expected soon. Mean- 
while, Federal Wages & Hours Admin- 
istration points out that the law allows 
twelve-hour days and _ fifty-six-hour 
weeks within certain limits if the em- 
ployer guarantees an annual wage or a 
year’s continuous employment. 
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People have called Joe Rogers crazy. Maybe he is. But he’s crazy in the right direction, for his 


particular brand of insanity builds business volume and substantial profits 


ONE EVENING in the darkest quarter of 
1932, when business men had for the 
most part crawled into their holes 
and pulled the holes in after them, 
a Cleveland office-equipment manu- 
facturer boarded an eastbound limited 
and walked back to the observation 
car. 

There he found a seat alongside two 
strangers just in time to hear one of 
them say in some excitement, “Look! 
There’s a new factory going up! Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
the sign says. That takes nerve.” 

“It takes more than that,” agreed 
his companion. “It takes downright 
insanity.” 

“And that,” chuckles Joseph E. Rog- 
ers, A-M president, “is how I found 
out what the rest of the world thought 
of us.” 

If it was a case of insanity, at least 
it was not of too recent origin in 1932. 
Rogers was even then an old hand in 
the office-equipment business. After a 
teen-age start as a bicycle salesman. 
he got a job selling cash registers for 
a firm long since out of existence. At 
twenty, he was sales agent at Utica 
for National Cash Register Co. Three 
years later he was a field instructor 
of salesmen, two years after that he 
was in charge of the Dayton training 
school which John H. Patterson cher- 
ished so highly. By the time he was 
27 he was assistant general sales- 
manager, his immediate boss being 
one Thomas J. Watson. 

In 1913 Rogers attained two dis- 
tinctions: He became 32 years old and 
he joined the distinguished company 


ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 


of the former employees of John H. 
Patterson. Tom Watson also became 
an alumnus at the same time. They 
were graduated by their fiery chief 
because they differed with him on a 
policy affecting his company’s sales. 

At the time, Rogers felt strongly the 
rightness of his own position. Today 
he sees it altogether differently. 

“John H. Patterson was so smart 
that whenever we disagreed on a busi- 
ness decision, | was bound to be 
wrong, he explains. “He was an 
extremely patient man to stand for all 
the juvenile opposition I used to put 
up, and that is as big a lesson as ever 
he taught me. I try to sell my ideas to 
our younger men, and if they turn up 
later unconvinced I start in all over 
again.” 


THE DISCONTINUED-MODEL MYSTERY 


The prize instance, a classic in his 
organization, is the tale of the discon- 
tinued model. Rogers ordered the ma- 
chine discontinued, but pretty soon on 
his wanderings through the factory 
saw a couple of them being assembled. 
Four successive times this happened. 
Each time he went through the same 
rigamarole, explained that the volume 
was insufficient to justify making the 
item, received the stock answer that 
as long as they had received an order 
—always from some foreign branch, 
incidentally—it seemed good sense to 
make them up. 

Finally, the fifth time, Rogers dis- 
covered the clinching sales point. He 
went to the works manager and in- 
structed him to bundle up all dies, fix- 
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tures and drawings of the discontinued 
item and ship them abroad. Rogers 
wrote the foreign factory, “You can 
have all these free. Make the machines 
for yourselves from now on.” 

He laughs when he tells about dis- 
covering, on his next trip abroad, that 
the overseas plant had discontinued the 
machine. “They were glad enough to 
keep on selling them as long as we 
would make them at Cleveland,” he 
tells you, “but as soon as they saw 
what making a couple every once in a 
while did to their costs they cut it out, 
too.” 

A few sentences back we left Joe 
Rogers in the position of having his 
resignation accepted by the head of 
N. C. R. It took him only a few days 
to land a job with an automobile com- 
pany as general manager—it was his 
old bicycle employer, now gone auto- 
motive. He stayed there six months, 
delivered satisfaction. But he was not 
happy. “I had become an office-equip- 
ment man while I was at N. C. R.,” he 
confesses, “and once that gets you, you 
never get over it.” 

Forthwith he went to work for his 
former boss, Thomas J. Watson, who 
was now president of International 
Business Machines. Rogers became 
vice-president, and remained there 
eleven years doing general executive 
work. How he happened to leave is 2 
tale combining coincidence and a ti- 
bute to his widely recognized ability. 

At one time, shortly after the War, 
he went out to Chicago to look over 
the Addressograph business as a pos 
sible I. B. M. purchase. Control could 
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not be bought, so the deal fell 
through—but Rogers could not shake 
out of his mind the possibilities he saw 
in that enterprise. A few years later, 
he went to Cleveland to look over the 
Multigraph Co. as a possible I. B. M. 
merger, but the price was too high and 
the line was a little too far afield. 

“IT never was able to get those two 
companies out of my imagination,” he 
recalls. “They looked to me to be 
meant for each other like ham and 
eggs. Every business needs forms to 
use in modern business machinery; 
Multigraph could print them, and print 
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Then, practically overnight, the situ- 
ation changed. Three men outside the 
office-equipment field purchased the 
available 50% of Addressograph stock. 
The owners of the remaining stock 
were unwilling to let control pass un- 
less a competent, experienced office- 
equipment man should come in to run 
things. Rogers was offered the job, 
turned it down unless it could carry 
a substantial stock interest, won his 
point. In 1926 he moved to Chicago 
as head of the conservative old Ad- 
dressograph Co. Whereupon it began 
to round out its organization with en- 
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chased thirty acres abutting the main 
line of the Nickel Plate on the south 
and the main line of the New York 
Central on the north, and set a bright 
electric sign on the building as soon 
as the walls were high enough to make 
sure that all passengers could see it. 
How many passing manufacturers pro- 
nounced them just plain crazy will 
never be known. But a fair guess is 
that if these remarks could be tabu- 
lated and totalled, it would make a lot 
of uncomplimentary comments. 
Rogers never wavered in his con- 
viction that it was the thing to do. 





Rogers knows machines, too. From left: Vice-President Page; Works Manager Casson; U. S. Duncan, Addressograph inventor; President Rogers 


sales material as well. Once the forms 
are made and filled out, they have to 
be distributed—to departments, to em- 
ployees, to customers and prospects, to 
production files; Addressograph could 
provide the listings and the addresses 
to which these should be distributed. 
With most of the office-equipment in- 
dustry concerned with figures and com- 
putations, here were these two prod- 
ucts performing just as necessary func- 
tions but supplementary to, not com- 
petitive with, the mathematical type of 
equipment. 

“I thought of them frequently, but I 
knew that the situations remained as 
they were when I had investigated 
earlier. Nobody could buy control of 
the one or afford to pay the asked price 
for the other.” 


gineers and development men and re- 
search experts. And inside a year or 
two it was going better than even in its 
previous palmiest days. 

Came the depression. Rogers and 
his associates had meanwhile refinan- 
ced their company by issuing new 
stock, retiring the bonds, getting a 
substantial cash balance. They ac- 
quired Multigraph through a merger 
in 1930—and started drawing plans 
for a new factory, despite the financial 
hurricane around them. 

They had decided on Cleveland be- 
cause it seemed to offer every advan- 
tage of any other possible location, 
plus the fact that they would thus have 
to move only one instead of two 
businesses inter-city. With unerring 
eye for a publicity location, they pur- 
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Shortly after the plant was put in op- 
eration, back in 1932, I visited the 
factory and asked straight-out why on 
earth they were putting their surplus 
into bricks and mortar at a time when 
everybody else wanted all reserves in 
spendable cash. 

“We can save at least 20% on our 
manufacturing costs,” Rogers explain- 
ed patiently. “That means we can 
either make money on a much smaller 
volume at present prices, or else we 
can reduce prices and sell a lot more 
machines because of the price reduc- 
tion. 

“We have gone into it carefully and 
have re-checked our figures so many 
times that we simply can’t be wrong. 
Certainly business can’t get much 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Do You Loaf Enough? 


Chances are that the executive who boasts “I put in fourteen hours at the office today” isn’t © 
doing as good a job as the one who says “I worked five hours today—and now I’m going fishing” — 


LET EVERY hard-working business man 
ask himself this set of questions and 
demand an honest answer: 

How much of my haste is habit? 

Am I rolling up mileage rather than 
productivity ? 

Am I driving at the other fellow’s 
pace instead of setting my own? 

In other words: 

Are you a stop-and-go executive? 
Do you rush up to stop lights, tear 
away from them, drive fast and furi- 
ously and unceasingly toward the goal 
of “making your pile”? 

There are all sorts of arguments for 
fast business driving. The most con- 
vincing one is that executives have no 
choice in the matter. The pressure is 
such that those who don’t drive fast 
get left behind, that if you don’t make 
your pile right now, there won't be 
either money or leisure at the other 
end of life. 

And so business offices are full of 
these high-speed drivers—men too busy 
to enjoy life as they go through it, 
men who are as guilty of reckless driv- 
ing as the man who speeds sixty miles 
an hour through crowded streets. 

The stop-and-go executive lives for 
the future alone. He speeds toward his 
goal without allowing for any detours 
or for time to view the scenery along 
the way. And all the time he promises 
himself that he'll slow down and look 
around when he gets there. 

But he never does. And by the time 
he reaches his goal, he knows nothing 
of the pleasures that lined the main 
road; and he has become so fond of 
fast, unseeing motion that he is unfit- 
ted to use leisure when he gets it. 

It is a tough problem. But at the 
same time it isn’t sensible. Something 
is wrong if one cannot get the assur- 
ance of later leisure and comfort with- 
out sacrificing everything for it now; 
and if one cannot enjoy leisure and 
comfort later because of wearing out 
in the process of acquiring it. No mat- 
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ter how the coin comes down the ex- 
ecutive loses. 

But the problem is not insoluble. 
Many executives are beginning to find 
an answer that’s satisfactory. They are 
discovering that more leisurely driving 
can be an aid to a career and at the 
same time be a preparation for the day 
when business cares are dropped. 

Scientists tell us that every seven 
years we get a complete change of 
skin. If we could get a change of mind 
within the same interval it would help 
a lot. The new mind would let us look 
in on the old one and see a fine array 
of inefficiencies. Much of our vaunted 
efficiency would look foolish; and we 
would do something about it because 
it is very largely these inefficiencies 
which make us work at top speed. If 
our efficiency were real, it would give 
us some leisure in the years of accu- 
mulation. 


GRINDSTONES CAN’T SHARPEN IDEAS 


Consider, for instance, the gross in- 
efficiency in handling a mind which is 
expected to exert leadership and pro- 
duce ideas in the same manner as one 
which is employed to handle a tele- 
phone switchboard. But that’s what we 
do. Hours have nothing to do with the 
productivity of the executive; they are 
mighty important for the switchboard 
operator. 

Being able to say, “Well, I put in 
fourteen hours today” is not neces- 
sarily cause for pride. More likely, it 
means that you've gotten into bad 
working habits. You would have more 
cause for pride if you could say, “By 
taking a little time off to think, I did 
fourteen hours’ work in five today, 
and now I’m going fishing.” 

Originality of thought, brilliance of 
ideas—the things that keep an organ- 
ization a jump ahead of competitors— 
don’t come from hitting a fast pace 
over a long period of time. They are 
the product of relaxation, of minds 
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free from pressure. Long, unremitting ~ 
hours of labor are the penalty for over- 
looking this fact. 7 

“T’ve just found that business is ter- — 
ribly wasteful of time,” said an execu. ~ 
tive to me this Winter. “I’ve been © 
away from the office for eight weeks 
and I’m all caught up on my work. 1 ~ 
simply picked up and left the office and ~ 
arranged to handle work by mail and, ~ 
would you believe it, I’ve done more 
than I could have by sticking at my 
desk. And I’ve had a vacation, as 
well.” This man had been growing 
grey hewing to the line at his office. It 
took a stab at playing hookey for him 
to discover that he’d been wasting 
time. 

Efficiency on the job—the kind of 
efficiency that gives an executive time 
for enjoying life—requires a fight. But 
the top-flight executive, who seems 
most tied, has the best chance of win- 
ning because he comes closest to being 
the sole arbiter of his time; he can or- 
ganize his hours to create conditions 
favorable to productiveness. 

But he has to experiment to find out 
how best to do it. He can shut off the 
telephone, curtail conferences and en- 
gagements. Oh yes he can! A change 
of mind would reveal that a large pro- 
portion of these annoyances are the 
direct result of inefficiencies. Proper 
delegation of responsibility, better- 
thought-out plans, less proscrastina- 
tion, would all help to save time. A lot 
of conferences would appear to the 
visitor from Mars as mere boondog- 
gling. We can’t see it ourselves because 
we are so much a part of it. 

If he is really determined to do 80, 
the top-flight executive can look out of 
the window to catch fleeting ideas, cam 
take short trips to stimulate his mind, ~ 
can adopt whatever practice he wishes — 
to keep his mind razor sharp and his — 
body healthy. His performance is meas — 
ured by ideas, not by time. It is the 
balance sheet that passes judgment on 
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President John D. Biggers of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. (shown with his daughter Mary) plays 
a really bang-up brand of tennis 
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Another automotive man who finds deep-sea fishing 
a profitable mind-sharpening pursuit is President 
K. T. Keller of Chrysler Corp. 
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Pontiac’s General Manager H. J. Klingler keeps a clear mind by going hunting 


him, not a superior whose chief con- 
cern may be the appearance of work 
as measured by the time put in on it. 

But there’s another angle to this 
matter of time. Once we learn how to 
make time a product which we can 
spend, how are we going to spend it? 
Suppose we do drive more slowly; 
what can we do in the way of looking 
at the scenery? Must outside interests 
be chosen with an eye to their con- 
tribution to business? 

To this last, the answer is 
certainly not.” 

There is no possible way to estimate 
the value of outside interests. The best 
of them spring from an inner urge. 
Some of them might answer that ex- 
pression, “That’s something I’d like to 
do if I ever get the time”; others sat- 
isfy a desire to exercise a neglected tal- 
ent. No matter what the outside inter- 
ests may turn out to be, they feed into 
one’s career by broadening one’s hori- 
zon, and they can outlive business 
years to carry over into retirement 
years. Call them hobbies, if you want 
to pin a label on them. But in any case, 
they are the small things of life which 
round it out and give one the full sense 
of being alive. 

The use of time is each business 
man’s individual problem; and if there 
is no immediate urge, the solution has 
to come by experimentation. The hob- 
by should be one’s own and should at 
least start without any idea of com- 
mercialization. Sometimes a hobby 
grows to the point where it takes rank 
over the main job. But to start an out- 
side interest with the idea of making 
money at it merely creates two jobs 
where one already had proved enough. 

Endless variety can be had in out- 
side interests. The brilliant head of a 
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laboratory enjoys living by playing a 
piano in the evening, and with that re- 
laxation come enough ideas to keep 
the workday full and productive. Be- 
lieve it or not, he rests his mind by 
observing how music was put together. 

Another executive, head of a manu- 
facturing concern, combines an occa- 
sional visit to department stores along 
with gardening to get his relaxation. 
The sight of gadgets starts his mind 
racing. He sees new materials being 
used in a host of new ways and that 
gives him ideas. When he is puttering 
around his prize-winning blooms his 
unconscious mind gets a chance to sup- 
ply him with time-saving ideas. He 
digs in the ground himself, rather than 
relying on a gardener, because the feel 
of soil does him good. Good earth 
serves some people well; working with 
stone or brick helps others. The mate- 
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Frank M. Knox, Frank M. Knox Co. (printing), got his biggest business idea in camp 
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rial you work with is quite important, 
but each individual’ must find out for 
himself what that material is. 

Neither of these men is waiting until 
he has “made his pile” to begin to en. 
joy life and really live. Their outside 
interests tie them closely to enjoyments 
which have nothing to do with busi- 
ness, but which make them much more 
efficient executives. When retirement 
age comes they won't be lost for some- 
thing to do. The man who gardens will 
then have time to go on and make 
some long-desired plant-breeding ex. 
periments; the enjoyer of music will 
study furiously. They will be like a 
scientist who, resigning at 70, told me 
that he had 100 years of activity ahead 
of him if his strength held out because 
it would take him that long to track 
down all the strange things he had ob. 
served during his lifetime of work. 

Every executive needs more time 
away from business for the twofold 
purpose of getting more enjoyment 
from life and of becoming a better 
business man. He need not set himself 
such a far-distant goal as becoming 
wealthy at retirement age. He can take 
time to look around, and with less 
haste he’ll save on the wear and tear 
of quick stops and fast getaways. 

It may take a bit longer to get there 
(even that is arguable), but there'll be 
more left of him when he arrives. 

Just think of it—men struggle furi- 
ously to lay up a fortune and to di- 
versify investments to safeguard it. 
And then they completely forget to di- 
versify living in order to safeguard 
their days of leisure! 

Isn’t it time we put a stop to it? 
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Here is a program for cutting local taxes that is bound to get results—if you put it to work. 


For it is built on bedrock: The experience of tax-fighters who have actually cut taxes 


How to Cut Taxes 


No ONE can ever say that the fight 
against local taxes is an easy one. 

The enemy is deeply entrenched be- 
hind a maze of barbed-wire entangle- 
ments. He is well-armed and well- 
heeled with public funds. He is an old 
hand at setting up barricades, barrages 
and ambushes. 

But he can be beaten. 

And in scattered corners of the na- 
tion, he is being beaten. 

The difficulties, it is true, are enor- 
mous. Not the least of them are those 
which arise out of varying local con- 
ditions—variations in the geography, 
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the economics and the temper of the 
people in different cities, counties and 
states. And this means that a tax-cut- 
ting campaign which has worked in 
one community may not work in an- 
other, that the details of each battle 
must be worked out according to local 
conditions. 

Yet even this obstacle can be sur- 
mounted. 

For out of the many recent battles 
in the tax fight, as reported in ForBEs, 
is now being built up a fund of basic 
experience and knowledge which can 
be resultfully applied in other tax-rid- 


den communities, almost regardless of 
what the peculiar local problems and 
difficulties may be. 

When it is dissected, analyzed, and 
weighed on the scales of experience 
and results, each successful tax-cutting 
plan is found to make use of certain 
principles and methods which are com- 
mon to all other successful ones. Isolate 
those principles and methods, work 
out the details according to local con- 
ditions, apply them in practice—and 
you have the answer to one of today’s 
crucial business questions: “How can 
we reduce local taxes?” 


1. Organize a small, diversified group of business men 


The need for a small group is im- 
perative. Any group of more than a 
dozen men is likely to be unwieldy 
and its discussions fruitless because of 
the differences of opinion that arise. 

At the same time, it must be diversi- 


fied; if the group represents only one 
or two types of business, it will not 
speak for the business community as a 
whole. Furthermore, a group represent- 
ing only a few interests will necessarily 
watch out for those interests first. It 


may merely divert taxes toward other 
groups. And this is no gain for the 
community as a whole. 

Before a business men’s tax group 
can decide how it will function and 
what methods it will use, it must— 


2. Demand the facts on government spending 


Tax-conscious business men should 
know exactly what expenditures are 
necessary, what are not. To do so, 
they must demand expense figures, 


itemize them, break them down into 
dollars and cents where possible, study 
the accounting methods used in vari- 
ous government departments and find 


3. Demand the facts on taxes 


Once a tax group understands where 
and how tax money is being spent, 
the next step is to demand the facts 
on taxes so that tax rates and per- 
capita costs of government can be 
determined. 

Specially-organized research bureaus 
have proved invaluable in helping tax- 
cutting groups to put this highly tech- 
nical information into usable form. Set 
up as a small staff of technical ex- 
perts, usually supported by contribu- 
tions or subscriptions, research bu- 
Teaus in medium-sized cities cost an 


average of $10,000 a year and bring 
about savings vastly more than that. 

Baltimore has a bureau that makes 
monthly analyses of revenue collec- 
tions, expenditures and financing, and 
keeps local business men posted on the 
state of the local government. St. Paul 
and Chicago are other cities with 
bureaus of this type. 

The Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, in New York City, has made 
many surveys of local governments 
and has set the example for other 
research bureaus. The Governmental 
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out how officials buy services and 
supplies. 

Along with this, tax-fighting groups 
must take another vital step— 


Research Association, in Chicago, 
serves as a clearing house for informa- 
tion among its 400 members who are 
actively working in state and local bu- 
reaus. Through conferences, publica- 
tions and exchange of information, the 
Association can advise newly-formed 
groups on how to get the facts and 
how to interpret them. 

Having organized a small, diversi- 
fied group of men armed with the facts 
on government expenditures and taxes, 
tax-fighting business men are ready 
for the next step, to— 
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4. Put the facts to work 


How to use the information that has 
been collected depends largely on what 
the particular situation is. 

In some states, as in Nebraska, an 
effective method is to compare gov- 
ernment costs and taxes on a county- 
by-county basis. Then high costs for 
particular governments stand out, and 
tax bodies can go to work on the 
erring officials concerned. 

But other states and communities 
find that comparisons are difficult be- 
cause of the differences in population 
and the amount of government re- 
quired. They concentrate on individual 
tax units, itemizing expenditures dol- 
lar for dollar, using the fact-finding 
method to keep both public officials 
and voters informed. 

In Massachusetts, California, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, Ohio and other 
states, business men’s tax groups are 
using the facts for blistering cam- 
paigns of pitiless publicity aimed 
against officials guilty of useless spend- 
ing. They publish magazines, release 
articles to newspapers, send out bulle- 
tins and supply speakers to tell the 
story of how citizens can reduce taxes. 
But most important of all, they or- 
ganize meetings of taxpayers, arrange 
for hearings before the budget com- 
mittees of government, and conduct 
the suggestion-making sessions that 


5. Modernize your local government 


Today, many local governments are 
functioning as they were originally 
set up in the 1800’s. As population 
shifted and cities and towns sprang up 
overnight, new government units were 
formed and new taxing units were 
set up to provide them with revenue. 
Duplication resulted. Inefficiency was 
a natural consequence. High govern- 
ment costs, with high taxes, were the 
final outcome. 

Today, the nation groans under ap- 
proximately 175,000 separate taxing 
units. According to one estimate, 15,- 
000 would be sufficient to take care of 
the population’s needs. In other words, 
structure of government—local, state 
and Federal—is hopelessly out of date. 
And this condition is the source of 
much abuse in the local tax situation. 

One effective way of improving local 
governments is to accept the council- 
manager plan. 

Cincinnati stands out as a shining 


are bringing such remarkable results. 

For tax cutting cannot start until 
spending stops. And the most efficient 
way to forestall spending is to break 
down expenditures into understand- 
able terms, analyze them, and cut fu- 
ture spending off where it begins—in 
the propesed budget. 

Nor do successful tax-cutters talk in 
millions of dollars when they urge 





Previous reports on The Tax 
Fight prove that local taxes 
can be cut (Feb. 15, March 
1). This final report, based 
on an exhaustive, nationwide 
study, shows exactly how. 











reductions in spending and in taxes. 
Most tax groups agree that they must 
get down to terms of dollars and cents 
in order to make the facts understand- 
able to voters and officeholders alike. 
Nebraska, for one, has a tax group 
that believes in emphasizing the small, 
familiar items—schoolroom chalk, 
fenceposts and the like. California’s 
taxpayers’ association pounces on one 
county’s allowance of 10c per mile 
for bringing in election returns in- 
stead of sending them by express. And 
when Tennessee’s association analyzes 
State spending, it includes specific men- 


example of where manager and council 
have worked wonders. Since 1926, 
when the plan was adopted, the city’s 
debt has been cut $14,000,000, munic- 
ipal services have been vastly improved 
and tax rates have dropped perceptibly. 

During the first two years of city- 
manager government, Schenectady, 
N. Y., turned a deficit into a surplus 
and reduced bonded debt by more than 
$600,000. Escanaba, Mich., boasts of 
a 22% debt reduction as only one of 
the advantages gained from city-man- 
ager government. And Pasadena, 
Calif., having paid in advance its 
proportionate share of Boulder Dam 
obligations, having increased salaries 
of city employees to pre-depression 
levels, and having improved pension 
systems and taken on other new ex- 
penses, has nevertheless lowered the 
annual per-capita cost of government 
$8.22, reduced taxes and lopped nearly 
$60,000,000 from assessed valuations. 
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tion of a $3.75 item for laundry and 
towel service. 

Still other states, and many cities, 
find that they can accomplish more by 
using the facts as a basis for working 
quietly with local officials than by 
using the facts publicly against off- 
cials. Pennsylvania provides one ex- 
ample. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed in Warren, Ohio; Wichita, 
Kan.; El Paso, Tex.; and other cities, 

Although methods of using facts 
may vary, all tax-fighting groups agree 
that agitation and publicity are not 
quite enough. Before they can hope for 
results, they must offer definite, con- 
structive suggestions on how and 
where to cut spending and taxes. 

This is not as axiomatic as it sounds. 
Many tax groups have made the mis- 
take of agitating for tax reductions 
without following through by point- 
ing out precisely where taxes can be 
cut. Public resentment against off- 
cials has been successfully stirred up. 
But taxes have remained the same. And 
so has government spending. 

In digging down to the basic reasons 
for excessive spending, business men 
have often found that one single 
cause is more responsible than all the 
rest—the structure of local govern- 
ment. So the next move in a success- 
ful tax fight is— 


The manager-council form of gov- 
ernment is operating in 477 other cities 
and six counties, due partly to the 
activities of the International City 
Managers’ Association of Chicago. Or- 
ganized in 1914 “for the purpose of 
aiding in the improvement of local 
government administration,” the Asso- 
ciation offers a consulting service and 
a series of courses in municipal ad- 
ministration, and holds an annual con- 
ference for exchange of information 
and for helping newly-formed groups. 

Some tax-cutting groups, however, 
do not feel that a complete shake-up 
in local government is necessary. They 
believe in working within the govern- 
ment as it exists, simplifying govern 
ment jobs, weeding out unnecessary of- 
fices, and centralizing authority on 
fewer individuals so that officials will 
not forever “pass the buck” when civic- 
minded citizens demand explanations. 

This type of work is often as pro- 
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ductive as changing the form of gov- 
ernment entirely. For when tax rates 
and spending are high, a careful 
analysis of the structure of govern- 
ment will often reveal the causes as 
overlapping authority, duplication of 
jobs and general inefficiency within 
the government itself. If these causes 
can be eliminated, complete overturn 


6. Keep out 


Success in efforts to reduce spending 
and cut tax rates can come only 
through non-partisan methods. Once a 


of the existing form of government is 
unnecessary. 

The National Municipal League, for- 
ty-five-year-old New York City organ- 
ization active in improving municipal 
government, furnishes technical strat- 
egy and fact-ammunition for a cam- 
paign of that type. It believes in the 


milder form of cure; and, to business 
of partisan politics 


tax group has lined up with any one 
political party as such, it loses the 
impartial character which it must have 


7. Fight self-seeking citizens 


Some tax-cutting groups have found 
that the greatest enemies of reduced 
government costs and lower taxes come 
from the ranks of business men them- 
selves. 

“The real problem,” reports one ac- 
tive taxpayers’ group, “is how to stop 
the so-called leading citizen who uses 
the politician as a tool for extracting 
money from the taxpayer.” The few 


business men who benefit from lavish 
local-government spending may not 
only refuse to fight high taxes; they 
may also actually encourage higher 
taxes which lead to more government 
spending. Business men of this type 
often come from the ranks of building 
contractors who handle construction 
for public improvements and seek, per- 
haps naturally, to increase its volume. 


8. Keep a sharp eye on the results 


The only way of telling whether the 
tax-cutting drive is working is by 
watching the results. If results don’t 
come, a change of tactics may be in- 
dicated. Possibly the methods first ap- 
plied were not the most suitable for 
the particular problem. Perhaps local 


officials ignored protests and sugges- 
tions and continued their spending 
ways. In any case, unless taxes have 
dropped within a reasonable length of 
time, it is necessary for business men 
to take stock of their efforts, analyze 
the reasons for failure and start anew. 


9. Give credit where credit is due 


If public officials have co-operated in 
bringing about economies in govern- 
ment, give them full credit. If they 
have been lax in producing results, 
and results have come only through 
the persistent efforts of tax groups in 
putting pressure on recalcitrant offi- 


cials, give credit to the organizations. 
In either case, let the public know what 
is going on in tax rates and govern- 
ment spending, and let them know the 
actual results of tax skirmishes. For 
today it is absolutely necessary to let 
the community know that business men 


10. Keep eternally at it 


Only by keeping eternally at it, 
year in and year out, can tax-fighters 
hope to hold and increase their gains. 

The cost of fighting taxes is not 
high. The taxpayers’ organizations of 
seventeen cities work on an average 
budget of less than $6,500 a year. The 
taxes they save are infinitely more. 

Tax-cutting calls for continuous, per- 


sistent work. Tax organizations should 
be permanent: Experience shows that 
taxes drop when tax groups are work- 
ing, but begin to rise when the work 
stops. Public interest must be stirred 
up, and kept stirred up. 
As the New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation says: 
“Taxpayers are of three types: Pas- 
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men working on reform of government 
as it exists, it offers model election 
laws, a model city charter and model 
state laws as means of applying busi- 
ness methods to government. 

If tax-fighters decide to work within 
the government as it exists, rather than 
to make over the form of government, 
successful tax groups urge them to— 


to win wide, active popular support. 
Another important stand for busi- © 
ness men’s tax groups to take is— 


South Bend, Ind., sums up the point: 
“If local government is to be improved 
and taxes reduced, business men must 
take a responsible part in the pro- 
ceedings—not only to encourage hon- 
est, efficient governmental officials, but 
also to curb business men who foster 
bad government.” 

But the tax battle is not yet won. 
An all-important point is to— 


But give results a reasonable time to 
appear—at least a year. Tax-cutting, 
like building a business, is not accom- 
plished overnight. Even tax-minded 
officeholders need time to untie knots. 

Another important point in tax-fight- 
ing strategy is to— 


are interested in the public welfare. 
And a favorable tax recerd will draw 
new industries with new payrolls to the 
city or state with low taxes and efh-. 
cient government. 

One final step remains in working, 
out an effective tax-cutting program— 


sive, volcanic and alert. The passive 
type grumbles and groans. The vol- 
canic type spouts and subsides. The 
alert type watches and works.” 

And so “Watch and Work” should 
be the watchword of the business men 
who now are swelling the ranks of the 
tax-fighters pledged to— 

Get action on taxes! 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


WHENEVER I may be tempted to slack 
up and let the business run for awhile 
on its own impetus, I picture my com- 
petitor sitting at a desk in his opposi- 
tion house, thinking and thinking with 
the most devilish intensity and clear- 
ness, and I ask myself what I can do to 
be prepared for his next brilliant 
move. —H. Gorpon SELFRIDGE. 


The first requisite of a good citizen 
is that he shall be able and willing to 
pull his own weight; that he shall not 
be a mere passenger, but shall do his 
share in the work that each generation 
of us finds ready to hand; and, fur- 
thermore, that in doing his work he 
shall show, not only the capacity for 
sturdy self-help, but also self-respect- 
ing regard for the rights of others. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Everything in this world comes at a 
price, and money is only one of the 
many ways we pay. 

—F. ALEXANDER Macoun. 


Work consists of whatever a body is 
obliged to do. Play consists of what- 
ever a body is not obliged to do. 

—Mark TWAIn. 


Civilization can be harmonized with 
competition by eliminating arbitrary 
inequality of opportunity. Men or na- 
tions will try to overthrow those laws, 
customs, and conditions which arbi- 
trarily prevent a fair and even chance 
at life. There can be no enduring peace 
among men or nations except as the 
rules and practice of society allow and 
encourage all men and all nations free 
and equal opportunity to seek fulfill- 
ment for their lives by civilized means. 

—ARTHUR E. Morcan. 





There are two kinds of failures: The 
man who will do nothing he is told, 
and the man who will do nothing else. 

—Dr. PERLE THOMPSON. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought or 
measured with money, and that is sin- 
cerity and integrity. 

—Dona.p A. ADAMs. 


The illusion that times were better 
than those that are, probably has per- 
vaded all ages. —Horace GREELEY. 


Goop Memory RULEs 


Forget each kindness that you do as 
soon as you have done it; 

Forget the praise that falls to you 
the moment you have won it; 

Forget the slander that you hear 
before you can repeat it; 

Forget each slight, each spite, each 
sneer, wherever you may meet it. 

Remember every kindness done to 
you whate’er it measure; 

Remember praise by others won 
and pass it on with pleasure; 

Remember every promise made and 
keep it to the letter; 

Remember those who lend you aid 
and be a grateful debtor. 

Remember all the happiness that 
comes your way in living; 

Forget each worry and distress, be 
hopeful and forgiving; 

Remember good, remember truth, 
remember heaven’s above you. 

And you will find, through age and 
youth, that many hearts will love you. 

—Capper’s WEEKLY. 


We insure our lives; why not our 
souls?—E. G. Homricuausen, D. D. 
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Zeal is very blind, or badly regulat- 
ed, when it encroaches upon the rights 
of others. —QUESNEL. 


Optimism, unaccompanied by per- 
sonal effort, is merely a state of mind 
and not fruitful. —Hoticoa Review. 






MAXIMS OF A STAR SALESMAN 


Always be courteous in the face of 
discourtesy. 

You'll get further by out-thinking a 
prospective buyer than you will by 
trying to out-talk him. 

Say nothing when you have nothing 
to say, and keep on saying nothing 
when the prospect has something to 
say. 

Good listeners make more sales than 
good talkers. 

You can’t buy confidence and re- 
spect with profanity and vulgarity. 

Never mind the business outlook. 
Be on the lookout for business. 

Confidence is the backbone of all 
business. Don’t do or say anything 
that would tend to destroy confidence 
in yourself or your company. 

You are not dressed for work until 
you put on a smile. —POLICYSALEs. 


Happiness has many roots, but none 
more important than security. 
—E. R. STetrtinius Jr. 


You will never be sorry for living 
a white life; for doing your level best; 
for your faith in humanity; for being 
kind to the poor; for looking before 
leaping; for hearing before judging; 
for being candid and frank; for think- 
ing before speaking.—TILE anv TILL. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


When the righteous are in 
authority, the people rejoice: 
but when the wicked rule, the 
people mourn. — Proverbs, 
29:2. 


Sent in by E. James, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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The most 
Trouble-free 


car in 
the world! 
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? Pontiac’s reputation as a thoroughly good automobile didn’t just 
a happen. We deliberately started to create that reputation years ago 
n 


by means of progressive engineering and honest manufacturing. 
Today, owners are telling us that Pontiac is the most trouble-free 
car in the world. Apparently they’re also telling their friends— 


because the good word continues to spread. 


Pontiac 


a GENERAL MOTORS’ SECOND LOWEST-PRICED CAR 
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Visitors at Armstrong Cork’s “open house” 





in Lancaster, Pa., watch a linoleum inspector. 


Attendance was 50,130, 30% of county population; the goodwill harvest was huge 


What’s New in Business 


Tomorrow’s Tools 


Announcing that directors are add- 
ing $1,900,000 to its plant-improve- 
ment fund, jacking the already large 
total up to a huge $9,819,659, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. sounds a warn- 
ing to all manufacturers: Be prepared 
for developments requiring new equip- 
ment or construction, and have the 
money ready to spend on those devel- 
opments. 

Says L-O-F’s President John D. 
Biggers: “Stability as well as future 
prosperity of the company is largely 
dependent upon financial ability to 
meet technological and manufacturing 
developments.” 


New Selling Light 


Everyone has his own answer to, 
“What makes salesmen tick?” While 
all agree on some points, they differ 
on others. 

To throw some light on the subject, 
General Research, Inc., recently inter- 
viewed 500 representative salesman- 
agers in Metropolitan New York and 
asked for the answer. 

Points brought out by the replies 





were: (1) That many individual, or 
human, characteristics stand between 
the average salesman and success. (2) 
That the average salesman ticks best 
when he works in close co-operation 
with his manager. 

What is the trouble with most sales- 
men? According to more than half of 


the managers questioned, salesmen 
won’t make enough calls. That they 
won’t “learn their product,” was the 
opinion of 277, while others responded 
that many salesmen are too price-con- 
scious, unethical or afraid. 

Practically every manager reported 
that, whenever possible, supplying 
leads to salesmen was a part of the 
selling program. Revealing, moreover, 
was the fact that manufacturers and 
service companies are finding more 
and more that it pays to supply leads 
to jobbers, dealers and agents. 


For Better Work 


That air conditioning should sweeten 
the tempers and increase the efficiency 
of employees is something that busi- 
ness men have long been willing to 
believe. 

But clear proof has so far been 
meagre. A recent study revealed by 
York Ice Machinery Corp., however, 
throws much additional light on the 
subject. 

The survey, carried on by two out- 
side research organizations, took the 
form of a nationwide poll of executive 
and employee opinion in companies 
which have installed air-conditioning 
equipment. 

Of the executives interviewed, 94.6% 
said that air conditioning increases the 
efficiency of workers; 77% that it in- 
creases the amount of work done; and 
93% that it reduces _hot-weather 
fatigue. 

Employees were in general agree- 
ment. Ninety per cent. believed that 
air conditioning allows them to do 





Another candidate for “world’s largest truck” enters the lists against International Nickel’s 
nominee (Forses, Feb. 1, p. 16). Sinclair Coal Co.’s two-car truck train, now operating ¢- 
perimentally at the Tiger, Mo., mine, runs over private roads. The entire unit weighs more 
than 112 tons loaded and hauls eighty tons of coal—as much as two railroad cars 
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more work on hot days; 94% that air- 
conditioned work is less tiring; and 
95.6% that most of their fellow work- 
ers like air conditioning. 

Effect on dispositions was much the 
same. Fellow employees are easier to 
get along with in air-conditioned 
atmospheres, declared 83.6%. “Is your 
boss more pleasant?” returned a 
58.8% affirmative reply. But the bosses 
of 18.6% of the workers received the 
ultimate in compliments: “Air condi- 
tioning makes no difference because 
the boss is always pleasant.” 


To Cut Returns 


How to stop shoppers from making 
unfair returns of merchandise has long 
been a knotty problem to retailers.* 

This month, however, a group of 
credit and adjustment managers in 
New York introduce a system of re- 
cording and classifying causes of cus- 
tomer complaints that may be the long- 
needed solution to the problem. It is 
expected to protect retailers against 
those customers who are chronic re- 
turners of merchandise, and at the 
same time to throw light on sources of 
friction between stores and customers. 

The system is the result of patient 
study by a joint committee of the Met- 
ropolitan Adjustment Managers Asso- 
ciation and the Credit Bureau of 
Greater New York, whose 1,200 store 
members will from now on co-operate 
in reporting all unfair returns. 

The system works in this way: When 
a return appears to be unreasonable, 
the adjustment manager of the store 
concerned fills out duplicate report 
blanks, giving the name of the cus- 
tomer and the circumstances surround- 
ing the return. One copy he keeps for 
his own files, the other he sends to the 
credit bureau. 

When two such reports are received 
on the same customer from different 
stores, the bureau includes his name 
as an erring buyer on a list to be sent 
out each month to the member stores. 
The stores themselves will judge 
whether or not a customer is a chronic 
returner, while the credit bureau will 
decide whether or not the rating on 
returns should be included in the cus- 
tomer’s general credit rating. Only cus- 
tomers with particularly poor records 
on returns will find their general credit 
standing affected, declare bureau off- 
Cials, Adj ustment managers, moreover, 


—_—_— 


* According to conservative adjustors, from 15% 
to 20% of all goods bought at retail stores are re- 


turned by the b % 
as high A re Others place the percentage 
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aa NOW WHAT ? 


Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. Xl 


Watch That Last Ste 


A cautious executive takes every step of manufacturing and 
merchandising with infinite care. But, after goods are shipped, 
there’s one more critical step to negotiate -- the conversion of 
receivables into cash. 


By all means, keep this “last step’’ under your own con- 
trol. Avoid the risk of being plunged into disaster when cus- 


tomers default. The ‘‘impossible’’ does happen. Size is no 
guarantee of absolute safety. 


American Credit Insurance 
insures your sales, reimburses you for losses through insolven- 
cies, and liquidates delinquencies -- keeps your capital secure, 
speeds its turnover, safeguards your profits. 

“American” policies pay you even when you have no claims 
to file. There’s bound to be more effective planning, aggres- 
sive selling, and fearless credit granting when protection has 
been provided for credit losses. And, remember: safe receiv- 
ables strengthen your own banking credit. 

Liberal “American” policies are now available to Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers on all classes of debtors. Any American 
Credit representative will gladly analyze your specific needs. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York ; J. F. McFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Building . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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are quick to admit that many returns 
are perfectly acceptable for reasons of 
misfits, misunderstandings in regard 
to quality, etc. 

While no other U. S. city has used 
such a system, Baltimore staged a pub- 
licity campaign in 1938 to tell custom- 
ers: Be sure that you want what you 
order. As a result, returns dropped 
3% to 5% from 1937. 


Prize Packages 


Front-paged this month, for they 
reach their peak in March, are pack- 
aging conferences and contests. 

On March 7th to 10th, marketing 
executives gathered at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, to attend the American 
Management Association’s Ninth An- 
nual Packaging Conference and Ex- 
position. At the same time, awards 
were presented to the winners of the 
two big packaging contests of the year: 
The Irwin D. Wolf Awards, sponsored 
by the A. M. A. and Modern Packag- 
ing’s All-America Packaging Compe- 
tition. 

Winner of the coveted Wolf Trophv 
in the eighth competition for the Wolf 
Awards was Leon A. Axel, Ltd. for its 


FORBES 


Rainsuiter (raincoat) display carton 
designed by Martin Ullman. 

A folding display carton of gold 
pyroxylin-coated board, this “package 
of the year,” selected from some 1,100 
developed during 1938, reflects a grow- 
ing trend in packaging: It is designed 
for dealer convenience as well as for 
consumer interest. It lends itself to in- 
stant conversion, by the dealer, to 
counter or window display, and can 
be shipped flat, while the decorations 
and general appearance of the pack- 
age explain and illustrate the product 
to the consumer. So striking was the 
original dummy design for this pack- 
age that leading stores are reported to 
have bought in volume before the 
package itself appeared. 

Other honors were awarded in 
twenty-one merchandising classifica- 
tions. 

While the All-America Competition 
selects no “package of the year,” it 
awards prizes to sixty-four packages, 
besides citing honorable mentions, in 
twenty divisions or classifications. 

Of this year’s competition, Modern 
Packaging says: “Business conditions 
were reflected in a tendency to return 
to fundamentals. . . . Fewer freak pack- 





Music hath charms—even for hard-boiled longshoremen. Already used to relieve monotony and 


increase efficiency in clothing, electrical equipment and cigar factories, it now soothes the New 
York stevedores, loaders and checkers of Isbrandtsen-Moller Co., steamship operators. The 
tunes are heard through loudspeakers, outlets for special “get a lift” programs piped to them 
from Muzak Corp.’s central studio (Forses, Feb. 1, p. 16). Italian hands tend to burst into 


song; others whistle while they work (Jnternational) 
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Named the “package of the year,” this 
Rainsuiter folding display carton empha- 
sizes trend toward dealer convenience 


ages were to be noted. . . . Packages 
showed no trend toward emphasizing 
non-essentials.” 

Although the Rainsuiter package 
won the award in the folding-carton 
group of this competition too, other 
new and noteworthy packages which 
gained recognition were: A box-like, 
transparent container for the merchan- 
dising of an inflated basketball (Wil- 
son Sporting Goods Co.) ; a hang-on- 
the-wall (Quixy) hand fire extinguish- 
er in the form of a tube, which emits 
a carbon tetrachloride liquid when 
squeezed like toothpaste (Unit Pack- 
ages, Inc.) ; and a match-book type of 
straight-pin package containing 160 
pins, points in, with a buttonhole to 
support the pin book to the sewer’s 
dress button. 


Goodwill Builder 


By spotlighting the public instead of 
itself, Arden Farms, Inc., a distributor 
of dairy products in California, is 
pointing the way to something new in 
sales-making public relations. 

The spotlight is in the hands of Dr. 
Frank Warren, public contact man for 
the company, who troops about Cali- 
fornia addressing service clubs, school 
and business groups, staging what Ar- 
den calls “community business revival 
meetings” in towns served by the com- 
pany. Never plugging his product, but 
preaching loyalty, co-operation, the 
building of courtesy and gratitude, he 
inspires goodwill on every hand, stimu- 
lates business for merchants, makes 
friends all around. And as it turns out, 
those friends as likely as not switch 
their buying to Arden Farms. 

Dr. Warren is of course introduced 
as a representative of Arden Farms, 
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Comptometers iron out INLAND STEEL 


figure-work problems 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY, one of the industry’s leading 
“independents,” is justly proud of its modern steel-mak- 
ing equipment, its straight-line production methods, and 
the controlled quality and uniformity of its products. 

And at Inland Steel’s Indiana Harbor and Chicago 
Offices there is pride in the efficiency and speed with which 
figure work is handled. For behind the spectacular “‘fire- 
works” of actual steel production, there are figures on which 
profits depend. 

Mr. W. D. Truesdale, Treasurer of the Inland Steel 
Company, says: “We handle the greater part of our 
figure work—involving sales and purchases, sales dis- 
tribution, payroll, production and various statistical and 
general accounting work—on the Comptometer. 

“We are convinced it is one of the best machines for 
our work, and that the remarkable accuracy and speed 
of the Comptometer, and the efficiency of Comptometer 
methods, effect noteworthy economies in the handling 
of this phase of our business.” 

os x 
Are outmoded figure-work methods costing your con- 
cern time and money? Our representatives are prepared 
to demonstrate (in your offices, on your work) the mean- 
ing of “Comptometer economy.” 

Telephone your local Comptometer office . . . or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


OMPTOMETE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








Steel in the RaW. Here molten iron is poured into an open-hearth 
furnace at Inland Steel’s Indiana Harbor plant—will emerge as 
steel, ready for the rolling mills. In this plant, Comptometers are 
also used in compiling production figures. 





It's a Man’s World in dis Comptometer “battery” at Inland Steel Company’s Indiana Harbor plant. These operators, who figure the payroll 


for approximately 10,000 men, were trained “on the job.” Comptometers are also used by Inland Steel Company’s various subsidiaries, 
including Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., and Milcor Steel Company. 
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Inc., which pays him a straight salary 
for his work. But that is as far as axe- 
grinding goes. There is no “brief talk” 
on the company or its products. 

A one-time Chautauqua evangelist, 
Dr. Warren works fast. He goes into 
a town and, with one inspiring lecture, 
sells the merchants on their home 
town. The merchants pass the spirit 
along to their employees, while Dr. 
Warren addresses the public and sells 
it on the idea of patronizing the home 
town. 

Tracing direct sales as a result of 
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of Arden Farms. They are convinced, 
however, that a marked increased in 
business can be traced to Dr. Warren’s 
appearances. 

While absolutely no accounts are 
asked for by Dr. Warren, and route- 
men are not allowed to capitalize on 
the revivals in their soliciting, every 
revival brings many new accounts, 
large and small. 

In 1938 Dr. Warren drew up plans 
for 192 food markets, just to help some 
merchants who were considering ex- 


these meetings is not easy, say officials 





| LAUGHED AND SAID... 


OFFICE MANAGER 

“We've practically 

é ph } eliminated overtime 

= ©) since we put Acousti- 

‘4 ya Celotex on our office 

Pe) 

ceilings.” 

STENOGRAPHER 

“I feel more at ease 

and do better work.” 





PERSONNEL MANAGER 


“And we've reduced 


employee turnover 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
Y [sats nc t0 Weise) ( 











more than 30%.” 





COUSTI-| ELOTEX 
Other Celotex Brand Acoustical Products 
CALICEL © CALISTONE © ABSORBEX © VIBRAFRAM 
Sales Distributors Throughout the World 


COUSTI- 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 










“BUT NOW I KNOW 


THAT THE COMFORT PROVIDED BY 


@armtaece PERMARENT 


ELOTEX 


("RAGE wane REGUTERED ©. © PATENT Orrce 


SAVES US MONEY EVERY MONTH” 


T’S A NATURAL THING to discount the cost of noise. 

Many businessmen who have literally “grown up” 
with the discomforts of irritating office clatter, accept it 
as the normal thing, without stopping to count its cost. Yet 
it is now a known fact, that where office noise is hushed by 
Acousti-Celotex, startling operating savings can be made. 


Noise disturbs, noise distracts and noise interrupts. 
**Noise Nerves” rob office workers of efficiency — cause 
costly mistakes, errors and loss of time. That’s why the 
comforts of quiet, provided by Acousti-Celotex, quickly 
show in dollar savings! 


Records prove that Acousti-Celotex fibre tile applied 
to ceilings can cut office errors as much as 39 % —typing 
mistakes 25%—that employee absences can be noticeably 
reduced. So if you suspect that moise—the clatter of type- 
writers, office machines, telephones, etc.—is taking toll 
in your office, investigate the actual low cost of modern 
noise-control. 

Get a FREE Noise Survey of your office from the world’s 
most experienced acoustical organization. Learn how 
clamor and din can be effectively hushed—how Acousti- 
Celotex fibre tile can be applied right over present ceilings 
without interrupting office routine. Mail the coupon now! 

The word Acousti-Celotex is a brand name identifying an acous- 


tical product marketed by The Celotex Corporation and is pro- 
tected as a trade-mark shown elsewhere in this advertisement. 


Copyright 1989, The Celotex Corporation 
were 


F 3-15-89 8 
t 


Please have a Celotex acoustical expert see me about 4 
a FREE Noise Survey of my offices. Also send your val- 


uable booklet “NOISE” and your magazine “QUIET ' 
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pansion. In return, but unsolicited, 
came new accounts, new friends for 
the company. In one community jp 
which he staged a revival he was re. 
warded with the public school’s ice 
cream account, while in another jp. 
stance, in appreciation of the business 
he had revived, a drug chain handed 
over its milk and ice cream account, 
* 


CorRECTION: In the description of Jew. 
el Tea Co.’s retirement plan [Forszs, 
Feb. 1, p. 33] it was stated that em. 
ployee contributions will be “supple. 
mented by a company contribution of 
all net profits in excess of $3 per share 
of common stock.” Actually, the com. 
pany will contribute 25% of its net 
profits each year in excess of cumula- 
tive earnings of $3 per share on the 
common stock. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Tom W. Moss, formerly general 
service manager of Chrysler Corp., has 
been made director of Dodge truck 
sales, succeeding J. D. Burke. 

Fred E. Bishop has been appointed 
general salesmanager of Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp. 

Joseph Haag, Jr., president of Todd 
Combustion Equipment, Inc., has been 
elected vice-president and director of 
Todd Shipyards Corp. 

L. E. Ulrope, regional manager of 
sales of the Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 
has been elected vice-president and 
director. 

Leo C. Levin, treasurer of Franklin 
Simon & Co., has been elected a di- 
rector. 

E. J. White has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of Honor 
Brand Frosted Foods Corp. 

James R. Murphy, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Mortgage Commission 
Servicing Corp., has been elected a 
director of the Franklin Society. 

M. W. McConkey has been elected 
president of Hydraulic Brake Co. of 
Detroit, a subsidiary of Bendix Avia 
tion Corp. 

Thomas M. Bohen, vice-president, 
has been elected president of the White: 
head Metal Products Co., to succeed 
the late J. J. Whitehead. Herbert ©. 
Fales was elected vice-president, and 
Clayton D. Grover was made assistant 
to the president. 

Howard Butcher Jr., who has served 
five terms as president of the Philadel 
phia Stock Exchange, has been 
elected. 
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Some people think 
pa so. But as a physi- 
@ cal “substance”— 


not even then. And as for electricity in 
its ultimate form—as a service, an in- 
dustrial tool, a mercantile salesman, a 
Civic watchman and traffic policeman, a 
farmhand, a hundred-handed house- 
wife’s helper—then’s when electricity 
must come to the bar of critical analysis 
and meet the test. 

What’s back of it all—as an element 


of public usefulness? Deeper than 
physical factors, vital as are the char- 
acter and quality of capacity, adequacy 
and reliability—what of the human ele- 
ment that gives life to the service; 
what of the purpose and motives; what 
of the experienced management that 
has brought the industry to today’s 
standards? 


The utility industry has used these elements 
for the creation of community values and ad- 
vancement of the public welfare. 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN-MISSISSIPPI-OHIO-PENNSYLVANIA-SO. CAROLINA-TENNESSEE-ALABAMA-FLORIDA-GEORGIA-ILLINOIS- INDIANA 
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Ride the 


FASTEST TRAINS 


to the 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S FAIR 





















San Francisco presents for your enter- 
tainment and education the $50,000,000 
Golden Gate International Exposition on 
Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay... 
and Southern Pacific’s direct Overland 
Route offers you the fastest trains to 
San Francisco. 


For extra fare, super speed service, take 
Southern Pacific’s streamliners City of 
San Francisco or Forty-Niner (one leaves 
Chicago every three days). For the fastest 
daily service, take the Overland Limited, 
Pacific Limited or San Francisco 


Challenger. 





SOUTH AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALIA and 
the other lands surrounding the Pacific 
Ocean sent their most outstanding and 
costly exhibits to the San Francisco Fair. 
If you wish to study the customs and in- 
dustries of these countries where the 
future of American foreign trade looks 
brightest ...come to San Francisco. 


See Twice as Much 


When you come West, it’s good business 
to see as much of the West as possible. 
So why not use Southern Pacific’s Four 
Scenic Routes to go one way, return an- 
other and see twice as much. 

For example, go on the Overland Route. 
Return on our Sunset Route through the 
fast growing, commercially important 
cities of Phoenix, Tucson, El Paso, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio and New Orleans. 


Southern Pacific 


THE WEST’S GREATEST 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 








$$ IN 






INVENTIONS 





Portable Lubricator—Better Lamps 


Mobilized Greasing 


A pressure lubrication gun that is 
completely portable is big news for 
factories, machine shops, utilities and 
mills, as well as for the transportation 
field. It will save time, labor and main- 
tenance expense and will handle any 
type of grease, from the heaviest com- 
mercial type to the lightest. 

The storage battery and charger are 
built in, and the motor delivers full, 
controlled pressure—up to 1,200 pounds 
—tright to the gun nozzle. You merely 
set the gauge for the required pres- 
sure, turn a switch, and the correct 
pressure is there for instant delivery. 

Since there are no cords, hose at- 
tachments or wall fixtures, there is 
nothing to limit the radius in which 
the pressure gun can be operated. This, 
users report, reduces labor time in au- 
tomotive and industrial greasing as 
much as 50%. (1-315) 


Two-Topped Desk 


A modern version of the old roll- 
top desk seems to offer many advan- 
tages to the busy executive. 

The movable, or “roll,” top consists 
of a number of finely-cut, mesh-like 
ribs which can scarcely be detected 
when the top is fully shut. In fact, the 
surface appears to be a completely sol- 
id, flat surface which can be used as a 
conference table or a display counter. 

Underneath this surface, with a 
space of about five inches between, 
there is the regular working surface of 
the desk. Thus, when the busy execu- 
tive calls a hurried conference, or 
when a customer drops in to look at 
some of his products, he doesn’t have 
to clear off all the papers and books he 
may be working with. He simply rolls 
over the second top and immediately 
has’a clear, flat surface on which to 
work. 

The urider structure, of course, con- 
tains the usual drawers and compart- 
ments. When the top is closed, it forms 
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a completely locked cabinet, and the 
contents are protected against theft, in. 
jury or disorder. (2-315) 


Self-Contained Heatmaker 


Another self-contained unit—a com. 
plete self-regulating, self-firing room 
furnace—provides complete automatic 
temperature regulation (including night 
and day control) without the expense 
of a central heating plant. It is de- 
signed especially for small business 
structures, garages, homes and, in fact, 
any building which doesn’t have a cen- 
tral heating plant. 

It is really a combination of a hop- 
per-model automatic coal burner, a 
room furnace, a forced circulator and 
a humidifier. 

Great pains have been taken to in- 
sure dustless operation. An ash recep- 
tacle is installed inside the fire door, 
sealed from the circulated air. 

An industrial designer with an eye 
to beauty has given the furnace a hous- 
ing which is definitely not intended to 
be hidden away in a cellar. (3-315) 


For Small Users 


Here are two instances where equip- 
ment has been scaled down to meet the 
needs of small users without any sac- 
rifice of efficiency. 

The first is a two-gallon water heater 
which brings an automatic, constant 
hot-water supply to small restaurants, 
beauty shops, drug stores, service sta 
tions, etc. It has many of the same fea- 
tures as its larger brothers. 

The heater is portable and easily in- 
stalled—in ten minutes, if desired—by 
plugging it into an ordinary electric 
outlet and attaching it to the faucet 
with a hose. An accessory kit is fur- 
nished for more permanent installa- 
tion. 

Advantages: There is a minimum of 
heat loss in piping, and the size pre 
vents excessive current consumption. A 
baffle minimizes the mixing of cold 
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water drawn in when heated water is 
withdrawn. (4-315) 

The second is a self-contained ice- 
making machine in ¥4-ton capacity for 
users whose ice requirements and floor 
space are limited. It is complete with 
ice-making unit, compressor unit and 
storage bin, and will start making ice 
twenty minutes after it has been con- 
nected with water and electric power. 

The ice is in the form of crystals— 
soft, easy to handle and slow to melt, 
with no sharp edges or points to dam- 
age delicate products. Its many uses 
include icing milk crates, packing fish 
and fruit, and display-counter refrig- 
eration. (5-315) 


Convenience for Motorists 


The hurried or lazy driver won’t be 
tempted to “forget” to have the spare 
tire checked if his car is equipped with 
a new device which makes it possible 
to inflate the tire without opening the 
trunk where it is stored. A valve con- 
nection is installed outside the trunk 
door, connected to the tire by a length 
of hose. (6-315) 


New Lamp Improvements 


A showcase lamp with “built-in” re- 
flector will provide from two to three 
times as much illumination in show- 
cases as that produced by a clear tubu- 
lar lamp of the same wattage. An efli- 
cient aluminized reflecting mirror is 
permanently fused to approximately 
half the lamp’s inner surface. A spring 
contact insures electrical connection no 
matter in what position you want to 
screw the lamp. (7-315) 

A new photoflood lamp which in- 
cludes a reflector in its bulb is recom- 
mended by the maker for color pho- 
tography as well as for black and 
white. It produces a cone of light cov- 
ering about 60 degrees, and it provides 
increased flexibility in the use of pho- 
tographic equipment. (8-315) 

An improved type of sunlamp bulb 
makes it possible for the busy business 
man to get a suntan (and the beneficial 
effects which go with it) in about one- 
third the time necessary heretofore. It 
comes in an attractive sunlamp with a 
new patented adjusting device which 
permits positive adjustment to suit any 
individual requirement. (9-315) 

—A. M. Fores 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Gu OF MODERN 


AIR CONDITIONING 








landanrd for 
Aa C 
BECAUSE OF ITS PRECISION 


IVE of the six air conditioning factors — 

heating, cooling, humidifying, dehumidi- 
fying and circulating — require constant and 
accurate balancing or control if satisfactory 
conditions are to be attained. The sixth factor, 
cleaning, is constant. 


While different balancing of factors is used in accord- 
ance with the seasons, even the slightest variation in the 
control of one of them can throw the entire system out of 
balance. This can result in excessive operating costs in 
addition to discomfort or even unhealthful conditions. 


Air conditioning, therefore can be no better than its 
controls. And, because of its inherent precision, accuracy 
and balance, the Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol Sys- 
tem is accepted as Standard for Air Conditioning. Depend- 
able controls cost less than service. You can always 
depend upon the Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol Sys- 
tem for air conditioning control. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2905 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities. 


MINMEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


System 
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B. C. FORBES SEES— 


Way Cleared for Fresh 
Advance This Spring 


FRESH TRAVELS and contacts have 
strengthened my confidence that the 
way is being cleared for a forward 
movement and that it is likely to be- 
come quite impressive during this 
Spring. 

The whole world cutlook is better, 
better in the sense that the threaten- 
ing European war clouds have notably 
lifted. 

Germany’s financial-economic plight 
is becoming desperate, suggesting that 
Hitler will think twice before inflicting 
additional avoidable burdens on his 
already distraught people. Mussolini 
has become less bellicose. He also is 
confronted with acute economic prob- 
lems. 

Meanwhile, Britain and France are 
girding on their armor at a rate cal- 
culated to cause hostile dictators to 
pause. British and European security 
markets reflect distinctly less nervous- 
ness. Little or nothing is heard of 
European liquidation of American in- 
vestments. 

Japan, although “conquering” more 
Chinese territory, is suffering sporadic 
attacks and setbacks at many points. 
That guerrilla warfare will become 
more and more harassing the farther 
Japan extends her military occupation 
is certain. It may ultimately be that 


Japan will suffer in China the fate of 
other invading nations. 

Russo-Japanese tension increases. 
Major hostilities there seem more like- 
ly than in Continental Europe. Such a 
development, however, is not calcu- 
lated to have any such disruptive effect 
here as would the outbreak of war in 
Europe. 


It cannot be said that Winter has 
brought any considerable improvement 
at home. 

Broadly speaking, marking time, 
sideway movements, have predomi- 
nated, 

Stock quotations are where they 
were when Winter began. After a mild 
advance at the year-end, they fell back 
rather badly during January, recov- 
ered part of the lost ground in Febru- 
ary and regained further lost ground 
with the advent of this month. 

My opinion is that (barring war) 
distinctly higher levels will be touched 
before Summer arrives. 

It is noteworthy that selling has 
been light during reactions and that 
rebounds have been effected on rela- 
tively little buying. This indicates that 
the market has been rather thoroughly 
“sold out” and that only moderate pur- 
chasing would suffice to bring a de- 
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cided rise. Such buying is more likely 
than extensive selling. 

Following the long lethargy and de. 
pression in commodity prices, some 
have lately perked up. This month cot. 
ton, although still low, reached its 
1939 peak, and wheat has held slightly 
steadier. Rubber has been somewhat 
of a star performer in the last six 
weeks. Pork, very important to many 
farmers, has been doing well; it is one 
of the few major farm products which 
are not so very far below a year ago. 
A general uptrend seems in order, 
British commodity prices also have 
gained. And the world level has shown 
a firm tendency. 

Irregularity has characterized Amer. 
ican trade and industry. Retail returns 
are mixed, somewhat disappointing; 
but merchants are hopeful over the 
Easter outlook. Automobile demand 
holds up satisfactorily. The oil indus. 
try has run into price-cutting. Steel 
output is fairly good. Railway car 
loadings, always behind trade and in- 
dustry changes, have been sluggish. 
Building, under Government stimulus, 
is broadening. Power consumption has 
declined more than seasonally. 

And so it goes—a little up in some 
directions, a little down in others. 


The most encouraging developments 
are not measurable statistically. 

Public sentiment still trends favor- 
ably towards business. Congress dem- 
onstrates its consciousness of this fun- 
damental fact. It has cast off fear of 
the White House. President Roosevelt 
and all his principal spokesmen have 
pronouncedly changed their tune: They 
are loudly proclaiming their conver- 
sion to recovery, their determination 
to relegate “reforms” to the back- 
ground. 

The Supreme Court’s outlawing of 
sit-down strikes cannot fail to check 
labor lawlessness. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor-CIO peace pourpar- 
lers may yield valuable fruit. The rank- 
and-file of wage earners show signs of 
having lost patience with irresponsible 
precipitators of sudden strikes in vio- 
lation of contracts. 

I still find inclination among some 
employers and investors to act cau- 
tiously despite all fine-sounding assut- 
ances from high-up New Dealers. They 
await deeds to substantiate words and 
phrases. It is to be hoped that this at- 
titude shortly will be cast off. 

Conditions warrant more courage 
ous action. 
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Light 


From Leaders 


This administration now is deter- 
mined to promote business recovery 
with all the vigor at its command.— 
Harry L. Hopkins, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


Can we prevent industrial strife be- 
tween capital and labor and substitute 
goodwill? ... We can if we will. Again 
and again the will to industrial peace 
has been followed by the instruments 
for co-operative action.—MATTHEW 
WoLL, vice-president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Once again the major proportion of 
financial return from the petroleum 
industry’s operations has gone to the 
tax collector—AxTELL J. BYLEs, presi- 
dent, American Petroleum Institute. 


The spectre of inflation, the threat 
of added taxation develop a feeling 
that sound earnings will not be con- 
tinued. And it is earnings—real or 
prospective—that stimulate new ven- 
tures and the attendant investment.— 
Henry H. HEIMANN, executive man- 


ager, National Association of Credit 
Men. 


Both monopoly and competition are 
needed to advance business recovery, 
so mingled in our philosophy as to dis- 
till the good of each and reject the evil 
of each. Monopoly is now the popular 
devil. It is in truth no more evil than 
competition; each has the power to 
destroy if unrestricted; but each is also 
good in its own right and is the natu- 
ral and necessary complement of the 
other.—A. W. RoBertson, chairman, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


The four cornerstones of an indus- 
trial relations program are: (1) Sin- 
cerity on the part of management; (2) 
the basic philosophy that good indus- 
trial relations is the essence of good 
management; (3) publication of the 
policy and education that the entire 
personnel may have understanding; 
and (4) the position and status of 
the administrator and his staff.—C. R. 
Dootey, manager of industrial rela- 
tions, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
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AIR CONDITIONER 


ENDS FURNACE TENDING, YET ACTUALLY 
COSTS LESS...Users Report 


luxury? Yes indeed, but it is certainly 

no extravagance to enjoy the clean, 
healthful, labor-free comfort of a Holland 
Automatic Furnace Air Conditioner. Thou- 
sands of installations now in use have actu- 
ally averaged less in fuel costs than the heat- 
ing systems theyreplaced. Innumerouscases 
the savings have been truly remarkable. 
Even more welcome than economy, how- 
ever, is the comfort and convenience these 
owners have experienced. On the first cold 
day one flick of a switch does all the furnace 
tending for the rest of the winter. From 
then on the Holland tends itself—automat- 
ically insures perfect warmth in every 
room, moistens the air, filters it free of 
germ-laden dust and circulates it to every 
part of the home. Then, when summer 
comes, that same switch is snapped again. 
From then on, filtered air is circulated 
throughout the home with decided cooling 


HOLLAND company 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating 
and Air Conditioning Systems 
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effect. Thus comfort is greatly increased 
both winter and summer. 


UP TO 3 YEARS TO PAY 


Why not at least investigate? Learn how 
Holland’s own experts plan and install a 
system scientifically tailor-made for your indi- 
vidual needs. Find out how remarkably low 
the first cost really is—how easy to pay. You 
virtually make your own terms, in fact, take 
up to three years to pay. There’s a Holland 
Factory Branch near you. Consult your phone 
book or mail the coupon. 


g@2 Se eee See S222 2ee82e824°%4 


1 HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 1 
1 DEPT. F-3, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 1 
I Please mail me information on subject checked ! 
below: 
: OD Automatic Furnace oO Coal Burning Heat- 
Air Conditioner for ing and Air Condi- 
Oil or Gas. tioning Systems. 
Automatic Coal Automatic Oil 
O Burners. O Burners. 
C Have Engineer Call. 











You Can’t Cure 


a Salesman 
(Continued from page 13) 








worse than it is now, and it is com- 
mon sense to believe it must get bet- 
ter pretty soon. We are developing 
new, improved lines that are so much 
better than what we ever have had that 
they are bound to sell. If they do, we 
are going to make a lot more money 
in this plant than in the two old ones. 

“I can promise you that the new 
lines will have this plant working to 
its capacity within a very few years— 
and we figure we can produce $15,- 
000,000 worth of machines and sup- 
plies here every year in a 48-hour 
week.” 

How accurately he called the turn 
may be checked by anyone with the 
company’s published figures. In 1937 
Addressograph-Multigraph set a new 
record by doing just under $15,000,- 
000 in sales, and produced these goods 
in the 40-hour week that had mean- 
while become standard. The company 
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made just under $2,000,000 net profit 
on this volume, the best net percentage 
in the history of itself or its pretleces- 
sor companies. And right now the 
company has definite plans for a new 
building to be added on directly at 
the back of the present factory, to 
increase the floor space by three acres, 
which is about 33% of the present 
total manufacturing area. 

Meanwhile other things have been 
happening. More accurately, Rogers 
and his organization have been doing 
them. They purchased the British firm 
that held all sales and patent rights 
on Addressograph for Europe and Brit- 
ish possessions. They added a couple 
of companies making items that fitted 
into the company’s natural line of 
growth. And they went so fiercely 
about the task of improving and rede- 
signing the company’s products that 
today it is making not a single ma- 
chine that is the same as those of 1932. 

This has been done not by ruthless 
innovating, but rather by a super- 
intelligent approach to the problems. 
For example, the duplicating equip- 
ment that was being hatched in 1932 
came out at a fairly high price, around 
$1,400. Today the company has a line 


Ol} init: places to stay in New York nothing quite 
compares with the SHERRY. NETHERLAND for choice 


location, quiet luxury, distinguished fellow-guests and 


convenience to Fair érounds. That is why it is advisable 


to make your ae Y, promptly. 


from: Single room ~ 


Transient Re ates 


; Doub le room $9. Suites $15. 


~ Leny Me 


Fifth Avenue — Where the Park Begins —E ugene Voit, Meér. 
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that will perform many of the opera. 
tions of that $1,400 machine at a retail] 
price of $335, and of much broader 
market because it fits smaller custo. 
mers as well as the big fellows. 

At the same time the process has 
been so simplified that where six years 
ago the reproduction surface had to be 
zinc, today it may be aluminum or 
paper as well. And to make it almost 
impossible for the prospect to argue 
his way out of a purchase, the company 
has equipment at all sales offices ready 
to make the reproduction plate for the 
customer to run off on his own duplica- 
tor if he prefers it so. Still unsatis. 
fied, the company is soon getting into 
production on equipment that will still 
further improve and simplify the line. 


**4 REAL WORKING PRESIDENT” 


His fellow executives in Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph look upon Rogers 
with genuine friendship, but they re- 
gard almost with awe his ability to 
help them through tough spots. 

Practically all of the company execu- 
tives came from the old companies— 
Rogers helped to build them to their 
present jobs. As one of his chief as- 
sociates says, “He is a real working 
president. He knows as much about 
my department as I do, and probably 
even more. 

“You can say practically the same 
thing for every major activity in the 
business. He can stand up and address 
a sales convention better than a sales- 
manager, he can hammer knowledge 
into a sales class faster and more solid- 
ly than a specialist in teaching them. 
When the works manager wants an 
order for new machines okayed, Rog- 
ers talks it over in factory language, 
discusses makes and designs of ma- 
chine tools as if he had come up 
through the shop. If it is engineer- 
ing development, his suggestions are 
sound and helpful. So it goes, all 
through the business.” 

Rogers perhaps gives the key when 
he remarks, “Golf? No, I’ve never 
been able to get interested. It takes 
too much time for a game. And”—he 
leans forward, conviction riding on 
every word—“after all, the best game 
on earth is business. A business that is 
really growing and developing,” he 
adds. “I don’t think I could stand 
being in a business where all I had to 
do was to keep it going along as well 
as before but without any growth. 
I'd have to get out of that!” 

When Rogers wants a rest, he usu- 
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ally takes it on his diesel-powered 
boat. But most of the time he is work- 
ing at his business because he had 
rather do this than anything else. 

He runs over to Europe about once 
a year to check into the London, Ber- 
lin and Paris plants and the continen- 
tal sales agencies. Or he shuttles off 
to New York or Chicago to discuss 
sales or suggestions with sales execu- 
tives gathered in from surrounding dis- 
tricts. Or he sits down in his Cleve- 
land office with his research staff to 
discuss ideas for new products, analyze 
the need among customers and pros- 
pects, forecast the sales volume that 
the new product would bring. Or, 
when nothing else presses, he walks 
through the factory talking with fore- 
men on a first-name basis, greeting 
many of the workers by name, getting 
the feel of production and personnel 
relations and factory organization. 


SALESMEN ARE BORN 


Rogers started life as a salesman. 
He climbed to high place on his ability 
at selling, at teaching salesmen, at 
managing a sales organization. But 
somehow, along the way, he picked 
up enough knowledge of every other 
vital activity in a manufacturing busi- 
ness so that any one of his lieutenants 
—make no mistake, they are men of 
top ability—will frankly say that Joe 
Rogers could run his department bet- 
ter than he himself can run it. And 
the lieutenant will tell you in the same 
breath that even though the boss is so 
expert at this specialty, he never med- 
dles, merely co-ordinates and helps. 

But no matter how expert Rogers 
may be at production, at finance, at 
records and controls and engineering 
and market research, he will always be 
predominantly a salesman, even while 
he is selling an economy idea to the 
company controller. 

He says himself that a salesman, 
even as a musician or a surgeon, is 
born, and can be helped to develop but 
cannot be made. And he says, too, 
that you can never cure a salesman of 
being a salesman at heart. 


Do You Know That— 


A fourteen-inch cube of gold weighs 
about a ton. 


Although there are more than half a 
million corporations in the U. S., 80% 
of our economic activity is carried on 


7 individuals and personal partner- 
ships. 
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Our Code Of 


Management 





FIRST, The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, in order 
to have the RIGHT to succeed must be of REAL service to its 
clients; any unusual success must result from unusual service 
rendered. 


SECOND, REAL service consists in providing SAFE protection 


. .. at an EQUITABLE premium .. . to the greatest possible 
PROPORTION of applicants. 


THIRD, This goal of service demands a constant COURAGE 
to pioneer new methods and ideas . . . in addition to HONEST 
self-appraisal and PRUDENCE in planning. 


d Its 1938 RESULTS 


December 31, 1938 





December 31, 1937 


ASSETS . .. . . $147,947,028.20 $139,346,395.87 
LIABILITIES . . . . 140,025,565.80 132,274,466.25 
SURPLUS. .... 7,921 ,462.40 7,071,929.62 





From the December 31, 1938 Annual Statement 


NEW INSURANCE—1938 $155,723,033 .. . GAIN 2% 
INSURANCE IN FORCE—1938 $995,423,126 - GAIN 4.3% 
PAID POLICYOWNERS & BENEFICIARIES—1938 $12,628,000 


Back of nearly a billion dollars of Lincoln National Life Insurance now in 
force, are important statistics which should interest every business man. 
We invite you to send for our Annual Statement booklet and our de- 
tailed schedule of securities. No obligation, of course. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 


= How conditions compare with a vear ago 
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Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 





The downward trend which has been 
apparent in our four-weeks-average 
chart of automobile production since 
the beginning of February was checked 
in the week ending March 3rd. A sub- 
stantial increase in production took 
place in that particular week. 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 





The trend of steel production con- 
tinues upward for the fifth successive 
week in spite of a slight decline (from 
55.8% to 55.1%) in the figures for 
the week of March 6th. 


—— ait 
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Tides of Industry 


THERE HAVE been no really significant changes in the industrial picture during 
the past two weeks. Fluctuations on the upside or downside have been confined 
within narrow limits, with three of our six trend-detecting charts drifting slightly 
lower and three registering upturns. Comparisons with last year are still favorable, 
however, in the industries charted. And the Pictograph continues to give support 
to this picture by showing an improvement in general business conditions through- 
out the country as compared with last year at this same time. Once more it is the 
industrial centers of the East and Midwest which rank as “High Spots.” 


Electric Power Output 
Billions KWH 
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Another drop has been registered in 
electric power output for the week end- 


ing Feb. 25th. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 
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The current four-week average has 
turned upward for the first time since 
early January. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 
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Although carloadings dropped slight- 
ly in the last two weeks, the gain over 
last year was widened. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products) 
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Prices of finished products have been holding at approximately the same levels 
during January and February. Prices of raw materials at the end of February 
were at the highest point since the first week of January. 1926—100. 
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SORRY, JIM, BUT IT’S 
AGAINST COMPANY POLICY 
TO ADVANCE MONEY 


How to solve the 
problem 
of employee loans 


When one of your employees suddenly needs ex- 
tra cash for an emergency—a large doctor or hos- 
pital bill, for instance, he’s likely to come to you 
for a loan. For his family’s sake you want him to 
get the money. You know, moreover, that a man 
worried by money problems can’t make the most 
of his job. 


Where workers can borrow 
Your company can hardly be expected to act as 
family banker to all your employees. Yet where 
are they to borrow? Banks require collateral 
which wage earners don’t often own, or co-mak- 
ers they can’t readily get. And their friends have 
their own money problems. 


To supply cash credit to those without bank 
credit is the job of Household Finance. From 
Household workers can borrow from $20 to $300 
on a business basis. Loans are repaid in 10 to 20 
monthly installments which average less than 

% of the borrowers’ monthly income. Last year 
Household service helped more than 700,000 
men and women. 


More for their money , 

To borrowers Household also provides guid- 
ance in money management and better buyman- 
ship—shows them how to save on daily pur- 
chases and get more out of limited incomes. 
Wouldn't you like to know more about this 
family money service and how it can help your 
employees? The coupon will bring you further 
information without obligation. 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your 
Dollar’’ at the New York World’s Fair. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 240 branches in 153 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-3 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


Name 





Address 


















































Sales Opportunity 


Due to reorganization of distribution out- 
lets 22 year old manufacturer of main- 
tenance product has the following terri- 
tories available: 1—Northern Ohio, 2— 
Western Pennsylvania, 3—Illinois, 4— 
Wisconsin, 5—Oklahoma, 6—Colorado, 7— 
Georgia. Real opportunity for additional 
income for salesmen now contacting 
manufacturers, paper makers, utilities, 
railroads, oil producers and refiners or 
chemical industries. Protected territory, 
full credit on all orders. Write, giving 
lines mow carried, territory covered. 
Address Box No. 101, Forbes, 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















HOTEL 


alliliy ¢ 


NIinTH &@ WASHINGTON 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double 











WAREHOUSES ,INC. 


Win business by warehousing at Midland in 
Chicago. Modern steel and concrete warehouse. 
Heated and sprinklered throughout. Patrolled by 
ADT Watch Service. Lowest insurance rates. 
Direct rail connections with all railroads. In and 
out freight station on premises. Ample loading 
and unloading facilities. A trained organization 
for your warehouse handling and paper work. No 
shipping delays. Modern office space for sales 
branch available next to storage. Warehouse space 
to let. Let us quote on your requirements. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, 
1500 S. Western Avenue 


INC. 
Chicago 








rests 
Onliwon Towels 
and -Tissue 


COMPLETE WASHROOM SERVICE 
e 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N.Y 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


W hat are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclose sel{-addressed envelope. 


Head of Family 


A daughter supports her dependent 
mother but does not live with her. 

A divorced husband, under a sepa- 
ration agreement, maintains a home 
for and supports two daughters six 
months of each year. 

A widow supports a dependent child 
who is away from home attending 
school. 

Are these three taxpayers regarded 
as heads of families? 

Yes. Unlike the requirement relat- 
ing to the credit of $400 allowed for 
dependents, there is no positive re- 
quirement that dependents of the head 
of a family must be under 18 years of 
age or, regardless of age, incapable of 
self-support because mentally or physi- 
cally defective. Exemption as head of 
a family, however, will generally be 
denied if the dependent is an adult 
and has an independent income. 


Mortgage Bonds 


A corporation, unable to pay inter- 
est due upon its obligations, issued 
second mortgage bonds which had no 
value in payment of the interest due. 

Should the interest be included in 
the taxpayer’s gross income? No. 


Stock Sales to Father 


A taxpayer kept certain shares of 
stock in a small company in a safe 
deposit box to which her brother, who 
acted for her in business transactions 
under power of attorney, had access. 
The taxpayer’s brother advised her to 
sell some of the shares. She consented, 
but did not know to whom the stock 
was sold. 

The brother sold the stock to the 
taxpayer's father, and the proceeds 
were deposited in the taxpayer’s bank. 
There was no agreement between the 
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taxpayer and anyone else that she 
could or would repurchase the stock, 
but the same stock sold was re-ac. 
quired by the taxpayer the following 
year, at a loss. 

Is the loss deductible for Federal 
income-tax purposes? 

Yes. The transaction was a bona 
fide sale and the loss, therefore, is de- 
ductible. While the transaction may 
be viewed with suspicion, it is not nee- 
essarily fraudulent. The taxpayer did 
not know to whom the stock was sold 
and did not have any intention of re- 
purchasing it when it was originally 
sold. 


Insurance Companies 


An insurance company collected in- 
come which represented interest ac- 
crued but not paid to a former insur- 
ance company which the taxpayer took 
over. 

Is this income taxable to the insur- 
ance company collecting it? No. 


Unfair Practices 


A corporation brought suit against 
a co-partnership, alleging unfair trade 
practices, that its business had been 
interfered with and its profits de- 
stroyed. Another suit was brought 
against an individual, alleging inter- 
ference with its business, including 
goodwill. Both suits were settled by 
agreement. 

Does the lump sum settlement con- 
stitute income, and should it be re 
ported in the year received? Yes. 


Taxable Income 


Is income earned by funds held in 
reserve by an executor or administte- 
tor, to pay estate or transfer taxé, 
taxable as income? 

Yes. The income is subject to tax 
income of the estate. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1938 


. pe 92nd Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 
operations for 1938 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 11, 1939. Total operating revenues were less than 1937 by 
$95,549,267 or 21.0%. Operating expenses decreased $80,914,050 or 23.9% (due 
to falling off in business and decreased outlays for maintenance of roadway, track 
and equipment). Net income was $11,046,100, as compared with $27,278,638 in 
1937. Surplus was $3,010,781 equal to 0.46% (23 cents per share) upon the out- 
standing Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 2.9% ($1.45 per share) in 1937. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1937 
1938 Increase or Decrease 


Tora OperATING REVENUES were.................. $360,384,241 D $95,549,267 
Torat OpERATING EXPENSES were................... 257,047,243 D 80,914,050 





Leavinc Net REVENUE FROM Raitway Operations of 103,336,998 D 14,635,217 














De ee a ee 7,225 ,32 D 2,107,422 
Hire oF EquipMenT AND Joint Facitiry RENTS were 8,778,772 =I 3,140,234 
Leavine Net Rattway OperatinG Income of........ 57,332,898 D 15,668,029 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER Sources was.. 36,226,180 D 1,333,047 
Maxine Gaoss Income of... .... 00. ec cece cans. 93,559,078 D _ 17,001,076 
RENTAL For LeAseD Lines, INTEREST ON THE Com- 

PANY’S DEBT AND OTHER CHARGES amounted to... 82,512,978 D 768,538 
Daavime Mar Income GF... 5. ws 2k on kiss ceeves 11,046,100 D — 16,232,538 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, etc... 8,035,319 D 109,147 
Surp us (Equal to 0.46% on Capital Stock). ......... 3,010,781 D 16,123,391 


A dividend of 1% ($0.50 per share) was paid December 20, 1938, and charged 
to Profit and Loss. 


The cooperation extended by the security holders, the public and the employes 


in getting people to travel and ship via The Pennsylvania Railroad is appreciated. 


M. W. CLEMENT, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What 12 STOCKS 
Do Experts Favor 
AT CURRENT LEVELS? 


SPECIAL UNITED 
Opinion report, just pre- 
pared, lists the 12 issues most 
recommended by leading finan- 
cial authorities at current 
levels. This list is obtainable 
from no other source. 


Experience has shown that 
stocks recommended by three 
or more financial experts al- 
most always have better than 
average appreciation. 


You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 

SEND FOR BULLETIN FM-14—FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. NE Boston , Mass. 
me = tate ne ce 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


DIvIDEND NOTICE 














Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 


$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
70¢ per share 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable March 


31, 1939 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1939. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 


March 1, 1939 





























UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 
A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50c) per 
share on the outstanding capital stock of 
this Corporation has been declared, payable 
April 1, 1939, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 10, 1939. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
**“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 

March 3rd, 1939. 
HE Board of Directors on March Ist, 
1939 declared a dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of this 
Company, payable on March 31st, 1939 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on March 14th, 1939. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice-President & Treasurer 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THE “Buy” signal has been set by the 
market. Such signals are not infallible, 
of course, but the action of the market 
itself is the best guide we have to its 
probable future movement. 

When the writer said in the last pre- 
vious “Outlook,” “I would take advan- 
tage of current decline to buy stocks,” 
the guiding thought was that the final 
dip was under way. But it must be 
admitted that it looked then like an 
even bet that the previous late January 
lows would be tested before the inter- 
mediate downturn was reversed. As it 
happened, however, the “current de- 
cline” made its low on the day of 
writing, and when it became apparent 
during the next two sessions that the 
decline was not “following through,” 
the turn was at hand. 

At this writing (March 7) the sig- 
nals are rather clear. In the first place, 
the Dow-Jones industrial average has 
made a closing well above 149, topping 
by a full 3 points the 146 “supply 
level” which checked the rise in late 
January and throughout most of Feb- 
ruary. In the second place, the market 
has demonstrated the ability to recover 
12 points of a previous loss of 17 
points—or better than 70%. More- 
over, standard stocks have taken the 
lead, such as Steel, General Motors, 
Telephone, U. S. Rubber and the like. 

As it has turned out the decline 
which made its approximate low on 
Feb. 20 was no more than a trading 
reaction. Recovery from that slight 
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relapse was prompt and rapidly gath- 
ered the momentum needed to lift the 
industrial average over the 146 hurdle. 
That action was about as reassuring a 
demonstration as could well have been 
given by the market at the time. 

Of outside factors, one of the most 
encouraging is the marked upward 
trend in commodity prices. Prices 
have got to rise all around if business 
is going to make enough profits to 
create new capital out of its own in- 
come and savings of individuals, in 
the face of tax burdens which will not 
lighten until Government economizes. 
The Moody spot commodity price in- 
dex is currently at the highest level 
since August, 1938, and apparently the 
foundation has been laid for a further 
advance in the general average. 

To sum up: The market has proved 
itself, and the trend should be upward 
to a probable peak around mid-April. 
There is a thin “supply area” around 
150-152, but topping that, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average should have 
no difficulty in setting a new high for 
the bull market which began last 
April. On a guess, based on past per- 
formances, the writer would set the 
probable peak around 165-167. At least 
the lower figure should be reached 
before there is a sizable reaction. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele 
graphic summary of this regular o- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on tt 
quest. 
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-Long-Pull Buying Seems Sound 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Wuite the nearby future is unpredic- 
table, the long-pull outlook seems ex- 
cellent. 

It is evident now that the New Deal 
is in full retreat. On the basis of what 
has happened since 1933, the Demo- 
cratic Party has no case on which to 
ask the people next year to return it to 
another four years of power over the 
national wellbeing. 

Of course, it is not certain that the 
present Congress will accomplish a 
great deal of actual constructive legis- 
lation. 

Sooner or later, however, some of 
the things necessary for prosperity will 
be effected, such as: 

A reduction in Government spend- 
ing. 

A change in tax methods which dis- 
courage or penalize business and enter- 
prise. 

Changes in the laws and regulations 
which prevent the flow of money into 
capital markets. 

Modification of labor laws which 
cause strife and discord, and do not 
provide equal justice for the employer 
and employee. 

Limitation of the authority of Fed- 
eral agencies which exercise the func- 
tions of prosecutor, judge and jury in 
the regulation of business activities. 

Discontinuance of fishing-expedition 
investigations and inquiries which tend 
to discourage and discredit business, 
and impose an unnecessary burden up- 
on enterprise. 

In recent years many business con- 
cerns have paid out more in taxes than 
in dividends. The margin of prospec- 
tive return on investment has been so 
narrowed by the excessive share of 
earnings demanded by the Government 
that private capital hesitates to take 
risks. The chief occupation of business 
management, it might be said, has be- 
come the payment of wages and taxes. 
The investor who supplies the funds to 
launch and maintain the enterprise 
must take what is left—if any. 

Railroad earnings have shown a 
heartening increase in recent months. 


About a year ago, I recommended the 
following bonds: 

Price Present 

then price 
Southern Railway 4s, 1956.... 44 59 
Southern Railway 6s, 1956.... 52 75 
Southern Pacific 44s, 1968... 57 55 
New York Central 5s, 2013... 67 66 


Northern Pacific 6s, 2047..... 83 68 
Baltimore & Ohio 5s, 1948.... 69 60 
a ae 65 45 


New York Central 414s, 2013.. 38 59 
Great Northern 4s, 1946 “G”.. 79 100 
Pennsylvania 414s, 1970...... 67 87 


Those which have not yet advanced 
I consider good risks. Southern Rail- 
way has been doing especially well. 
The outlook for the growth of business 
in the South is perhaps better than in 
other sections; hence I believe the 
Southern Railway bonds mentioned 
have exceptionally good prospects. | 
would add the Southern Railway 6s, 
1956, now about 78, which yield 814%. 
The 6s yield 8%, and the 4s, 6.8%, 
not counting the yield to maturity. 

I believe the time will again come 
when the capital investment markets 
will be revived, when new issues will 
regularly be offered—the money going 
into enterprise and providing employ- 
ment; and that the demand for com- 
mercial loans will again increase, per- 
mitting the banks to have normal earn- 
ings. A real pick-up in these directions 
would mean large bank earnings. 

Hence, I consider bank stocks an ex- 
cellent purchase for long-pull holding. 
A few of those favored: 


Now 
pe a, et 54 
Central Hanover Bank, N. Y.......... 96 
OL, a an 49 
Guaranty Trust, N. Yi. .csccccccccess 268 
CS BG Wit sadcnvesasevews 10 
Chase National Bank, N. Y........... 34 
Philadelphia National Bank........... 107 
First National of Boston............. 42 
Continental Illinois, Chicago.......... 74 
MUM GE WOMONOEL. «ook coc ccccicccecccs 210 


—March 7, 1939 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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MANY BENEFITS 


Sickness, accident, 
pension and death 
benefits for em- 
ployees through 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Employers’ inquiries 
invited 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 


























(vMERCAL 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable April 1, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 10, 
1939. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1939. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer, 
February 23, 1939. 


TRUST 














GY POND E. I. pu PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 

WriimincTon, DELAwarRE: February 20, 1939 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock and a dividend of $1.12% a 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Cumulative, both payable April 25, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1939; also the first quarterly “interim” 
dividend for the year 1939 of $1.25 a share on the 
outstanding Common Stock, payable March 14, 
1939, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 27, 1939. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 
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| in its 
Southward trek, 
shows a marked preference for North 
Carolina. Here all the factors, including 
a mild year ’round climate, combine to 
insure low cost production and low 
distribution costs. The State is rich in 
raw materials. Intelligent, cooperative 
native workers are plentiful. Power sup- 
ply at moderate rates is ample. Excel- 
lent rail facilities, ocean ports and 
splendid highways aid the economical 
distribution of finished goods to vast 
consuming markets (over half the coun- 
try’s population is within a 600-mile 
radius of North Carolina). Industry has 
always prospered here. State laws and 
taxes are favorable. There is plenty of 
room for your plant. Trained industrial 
engineers will supply specific infor- 
mation relating to your business 
upon request. Write Indus- 
‘\ trial Division, Room 2006, 
| Dept. of Conservation & De- 
velopment, Raleigh, N.C. 
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Here Comes the Tax Man! 


THe Treasury is schooled rigorously 
in the pose of a beautiful calm and 
haughty composure. 

The act seldom is marred by official 
jitters. But every March 15 tax day 
during the last three years has pro- 
duced a frigid poise closely akin to 
official stage fright, and this year cer- 
tainly is no exception. 

Despite recent assurances from the 
President, Secretary Morgenthau, Sec- 
retary Hopkins and Chairman Dough- 
ton of the Ways & Means Committee, 
that business need fear no increase in 
the tax burden, the March 15 returns 
(the first reports based on 1938 earn- 
ings) will necessitate, in the opinion of 
some Treasury experts, a drastic re- 
casting of the budget program for the 
fiscal year 1940. 

Combined earnings of 300 represen- 
tative corporations in twenty-seven in- 
dustries for 1938 were $447,220,000, 
as compared with $912,472,000 for the 
same corporations in 1937. This repre- 
sents a decline of 51% in the net in- 
come of these companies. Allowing for 
administrative changes and altered de- 
ductions, the Treasury revenue from 
corporate income will be reduced by 
an even larger percentage, as compared 
with the previous year. 


THE BUDGET WAS WRONG 


On this basis, the corporation in- 
come tax returns filed March 15 are 
expected to show a total revenue from 
this source approximately 25% below 
the budget estimates. Other sources of 
revenue, particularly individual income 
taxes, likewise will reflect the sharp 
business curtailment of the first half of 
1938, though in considerable less de- 
gree. That recession was only about 
half-measured in the 1940 revenue esti- 
mates. 

It is impossible to predict in what 
mood and temper our President will 
approach the March budget crisis. In 
the absence of any White House lead- 
ership toward economy. however, the 
alternatives are three: 

First, Mr. Roosevelt may ignore the 
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whole situation, until national income 
reaches the Eccles level of $80,000,- 
000,000 a year and the budget there. 
upon balances itself. 

Second, he may send a message to 
Congress pointing out the pressing 
need for new revenues—to be gathered 
without increasing the taxes on busi- 
ness, wage earners, farmers, consumers, 
veterans or the lower-income groups. 

Third, aware that Congress already 
has decided informally that it lacks 
constitutional authority to tax present- 
ly outstanding tax-exempt bonds, the 
President may go so far as to send up 
a strong message urging the immediate 
enactment of a measure to tax tax- 
exempt bonds! 


WILL MORGENTHAU RESIGN? 


Reviewing the record of the last six 
years, it is a safe assumption to antici- 
pate that Mr. Roosevelt finally will de- 
termine upon the course which appears 
to promise the most political salvage. 
Actual revenue and real economy are 
secondary considerations; for obvious- 
ly Mr. Roosevelt does not agree with 
those of his advisers who feel that 
some effective measure should be taken 
at once to buttress the credit of the 
Government of the United States. 

Fears over the still expanding tide of 
reckless Federal spending are the first 
and most powerful brake upon busi- 
ness revival. Nothing the Administra- 
tion’s new policy of appeasement might 
accomplish can influence any substan- 
tial and sustained recovery so long as 
Government finances continue in their 
present chaotic state. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s early resignation 
would dramatize this whole situation 
for the country, and probably would 
force some helpful adjustments. 

But whatever measures are to be 
taken in this direction will come from 
the irresistible pressure of public opin- 
ion. 

Every inclination of official Wasb- 
ington is to cover the fiscal crisis with 
a smoke screen of irrelevant political 
chatter. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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A Mutual Company, Founded 
on April 12; 1845. 





INS WRANCE 








THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


NEW YORK 





51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Incorporated under the Laws of 
the State of New York. 





ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 


94° Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1938 


Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
during the year 1938 amounted to $201,494,937. 
Of this total, $131,804,103 was paid to living 
policyholders and $69,690,834 to beneficiaries. 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the past ten years exceeded $2,147,000,000. 
New insurance during the year amounted to 
$422,817,500. Total insurance in force at the close 
of 1938 was $6,793,826,309 under 2,828,765 policies. 


The Assets on December 31, 1938 amounted to 
$2,647,454,712. The principal item of the Liabili- 
ties was the Insurance and Annuity Reserve re- 
quired by law, amounting to $2,159,527,400. Also 
included in the Liabilities are a reserve of 
$41,569,539 for dividends to policyholders in 1939 
and a Special Investment Reserve of $45,000,000. 
Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 
amounted to $124,555,211. 





ASSETS 

Cash on Hand, or in Bank......... $50,466,059.12 
United States Government, direct, 

or fully guaranteed Bonds....... 626,759,519.45 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 252,459 ,640.75 
Ce Ts 6 oss cccerciccsceve 64,567 ,067.95 
Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial 

and other Bonds........... naa 583,416,306.92 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks... 87 ,745,048.00 
Real Estate Owned, Including Home Office 135,450,673.37 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
(Including $698,364.35 foreclosed liens subject 





C0 POGRMEPEIEE) 6000 ccccenccccceccccoece 436,091,057 .66 
ET alata 349, 262,979.85 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 29,880,864.05 

Net Amount of Uncollected and De- 
ferred Premiums. ........cc00- oie 31,335,538.18 
eee 19,956.31 
Ess cc vcsnwerve $2,647 ,454,711.61 


LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve. ... $2,159,527,400.00 
Present Value of Amounts not yet 
due on Supplementary Coniracts. 


Dividends Left with the Company 


127 972,335.45 


Ie 6 ana c cuisicdcincig sine 113,087 ,924.11 
Other Policy Liabilities............ 15,761,712.71 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Pre- 

Ns Sar nwednaeducacidecncusee< 11,529,650.32 
Miscellaneous Liabilities........... 3,572,265.52 
Special Investment Reserve........ 45,000 ,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes...... ane awubaed 4,878 ,673.66 


Reserve for Dividends payable to 
Policyholders in 1939............. 


Surplus funds reserved for general 
III 6 66 do kc crewesccceeee 124,555,210.84 


go: |) Nee $2,647 454,711.61 


41,569,539.00 





Securities valued at $38,738,698.21 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ALFRED L. AIKEN THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President Chairman of the Board 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counsellor of 
National Broadcasting Company 
NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Buckner & 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Co. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


Ballantine Former Secretary of the 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS Treasury of the United States 
Retired 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


JAMES G. HARBORD GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Chairman of the Board, President, 
Radio Corporation of America Deering, Milliken & Co. 


CHARLES D. HILLES EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Resident Manager for New York State, pt we os Inland Steel Co.; 
E lo * Li ° it A Cc. . airman, 

mnplogers Liability Asmuvenes Corp Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
HALE HOLDEN 


: ; HARPER SIBLEY 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Co. 


Banking and Agriculture 
HERBERT HOOVER ALFRED E. SMITH 


Former President of the United States President, 


Empire State, Inc. 
PERCY H. JOHNSTON J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Chairman of the Board, 


Vice-President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 
WILLARD V. KING PERCY S. STRAUS 
Retired Banker 


President, R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
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Make your next 
Sales Contest 


ay 
RECORD 
BREAKER! 


Here’s a salesman that sells sales- 
men — a promoter that has put 
over contests and boosted sales 
records for some of America’s 
leading organizations: 


An all-expense 
Furness-to-Bermuda voyage! 


Pleasure-planned trips on the 
world-famous MONARCH or 
QUEEN get action . .. where 
loving cups, cash and run-of-the- 
mill prizes get hearty yawns. 
Here’s why: 


These luxurious voyages to ro- 
mantic Bermuda are so well and 
favorably known that most sales- 
men would give their eye-teeth to 
win one. And there are grand 
possibilities for dramatizing a 
sales contest with such a prize! 
Furness has demonstrated these 
facts repeatedly to companies 
such as General Electric, G. R. 
Kinney Shoe, Liggett Drug and 
Philco. 


We'll be happy to show you how 
it’s done. A word will bring us 
running with plans, portfolios and 
broadsides—and help in setting 
your stage for a record-breaker! 





EVER TRY A 


Sea-Going Convention? 


Stage a Furness ‘“‘floating’’ convention 
and you'll have a full house for every 
session! Associations which have used 
this plan with outstanding success in- 
clude the Advertising Typographers of 
America, Associated Druggists, Nation- 
al Wholesale Stationers, National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty Agents and Pan- 
American Medical. Several repeated. 











* * * 


For complete information address 
the Convention Department, Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall 
Street, New York, or 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 
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NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 





New Low-Priced Car—Show Date Set 


Studebaker to Step Out 


An entirely new car, designed to fit 
a relatively unoccupied niche of the 
automobile market, is being expected 
in the model with which Studebaker 
is scheduled to attack the Ford-Chev- 
rolet-Plymouth price bracket before 
long. It is said to be aimed primarily 
at people who want luxury in equip- 
ment and performance, but who are 
interested in economy of operation as 
well. 

The concept behind the new design 
involves the idea that weights of low- 
priced cars have not been reduced ma- 
terially in the last fifteen years as has 
been the case in middle-priced cars, al- 
though performance and comfort have 
been on the upgrade in both fields. 
Through application in the low-priced 
field of the lighter-weight design ideas 
developed in middle-priced cars, the 
new low-priced Studebaker is under- 
stood to be pointed toward improved 
comfort and much greater economy by 
elimination of useless weight. 

Dealer meetings preparatory to 
launching the new car publicly have 
already started. 


New York Show Oct. 15 


The New York Show is going to be 
earlier than ever this year. It will open 
Oct. 15—on Sunday. The dealers have 
been rooting for a return to a January 
show date because they have had trou- 
ble moving used cars every Winter 
since the Fall shows began. More sta- 
bilized employment throughout the 
year results from the Fall showing, 
however, and that fact dominated the 
date decision again this year. 

The idea of moving forward to the 
middle of October is to give retailers 
a longer selling season for both used 
and new cars before cold weather sets 
in. Hope is expressed, too, that the 
earlier date may result in fewer new- 
model announcements prior to the 
opening of this major exhibit. 

This year, Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association members have decided 
to confine all truck exhibits to the 
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New York and the following local auto- 
mobile shows. They have gone on rec- 
ord as opposing separate national mo- 
tor truck shows. 


Contests Herald Spring 


The robin is no surer sign of Spring 
than is the budding of many new sales 
contests in the automobile industry. 

Several factories have already an- 
nounced special prizes for retail sales. 
men who beat par in various ways— 
and in many instances used-car sales 
performances will be rewarded as well 
as new-car records. Backing up these 
contests, regional dealer sales meetings 
in preparation for the Spring drive 
are being conducted by factory sales 
departments in greater number than 
usual. 


May Avert Rate War 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearings into charges and regulations 
involved in the $150,000,000 annual 
business of distributing automobiles 
from factories to selling points prom- 
ise to avert a rate war among some 
common and contract carriers. 

On its own motion, the ICC has au- 
thorized a series of hearings which 
will involve all forms of transport for 
complete cars, including contractors 
using driveaways, haul-away and two- 
bar methods as well as lake and river 
boats and railroads. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


Federal has entered the light-duty 
truck field with a 34-ton model. . . - 
The life expectancy of a passenger car 
increased from 7.05 years in 1924 to 
8.58 years in 1938, according to Auto- 
motive Industries. . . . Three out of 
ten American motorists prefer their 
cars black. . . . Studebaker celebrated 
its 87th birthday in February. .- - 
When business is good, it costs $1,000, 
000 an hour to supply parts and acces: 
sories to the assembly lines of the 
automobile makers. 

—Norman 6G. SHIDLE. 
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 MUKE MéMINGIUNS WIL De Dougn 
than any other typewriter. 





The Remington Noiseless has established itself as the world’s 
finest typewriter and the 1939 model entrenches it still more 
firmly in that position of supremacy. Now, more than ever, 
does the Remington Noiseless surpass any other typewriter 
built in the beauty of its matchless printwork, faultless man- 
ifolding and clean-cut stencils. It does everything demanded 
of a typewriter not only better but also with the invaluable 
quality of silence. It is the quiet of the Noiseless rather than 
the clatter of the ordinary writing machine that pitches the 
tone of an office to maximum efficiency... quiet that permits 
Operator, executive and all nearby to think and work to best 
advantage. Writing perfection with silence...one reason why 
the typists of America are swinging to Remington and why 


more Remingtons will again be bought in 1939 than any 
other ‘ ypewriter. 





Yorld of Tomorrow fl) 


OK..it s from 
Remington Rand” 


THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 


Whiting Carfaction with Silence 


.ENDICATOR is a new and exclusive wide formwork upto3linches. 





Ml Remingtor 










THE NEW DELUXE REMINGTON 17 


Here is the new leader among the so called “standard” typewriter 
No typewriter ever built, with the exception of the Remingto 
Noiseless, has so completely revolutionized all previous concey 
tions of typewriter value. None has ever attained so instant an 
firm a position in public favor. For no “standard” typewriter ev 
embodied so many wanted improvements and new features for tt 
comfort and convenience of the operator...and so many things ¢ 
please the man who pays the bills. 


This completely new typewriter brings many new terms and mar 
new ideas to the writing machine world. Only in this Model 17 a: 
found devices and accessories never before used on a typewriter. 
the non-shock chassis, the jam trip, light shift, accelitype, endicatc 
interchangeable carriage, zephyr carriage and many other exclusi 
features which put the “17” in a class apart. Each of these advance 
features has been proved by tests in the offic 
of disinterested users, so that the 17 is not on 
a completely new machine, but it is complete 
proved as well. It is another reason why the typis 
of America are swinging to Remington and wl 
in 1939, more Remingtons will be bought thi 
any other make. 


The Interchangeable Carriage is 
: . : an exclusive feature of the 17. 

One Model 17 is easily con- 

FLASHES RED verted into any one of 7 dif- 


ferent carriage widths for all 





Remington feature. It prevents writing 
off the paper at the end of the sheet, 

y flashing an unmistakable warning 
signal when the proper bottom margin 
has been reached. 





CERTAINLY, A TRIAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION. CALL ANY REMINGTON RAND OFFICE TODAY. 


Remington Rand Inc. 


RUFFATO @ NEW VORE 





DODGE LUXURY LINER SPECIAL SEDAN, $815 DELIVERED IN DETROIT... FEDERAL TAXES INCLUDED... SPARE TIRE. WHEEL AND ALL STANDS 


What Big Luxury Car is 
Famous for Gas Savings 


TAKE A LOOK 


_ THATS ALL DODGE ASKs / 


















LL THE world loves a beautiful car! But millions of 

motorists are interested in economy, too. And they 

are asking: ‘“‘What 1939 model not only leads in style and 
beauty but will save money as well?” 

To this important question, Dodge says: ‘“Why not decide 
for yourself? Take a look...that’s all Dodge asks!” Before 
you decide on any car, take a look at the new 1939 Dodge 
from every standpoint. See what a beauty—inside and out 
—it really is! See how much roomier it is—and how it is 
packed with new ideas—yours at no extra cost! 

Money-Saving Engine! 

Then take a look at the famous Dodge Engine. It not only 
gives you all the proven money-saving features that have 
won for Dodge a nation-wide reputation for economy, but 
offers, for 1939, new advancements for even more efficient 
operation! And don’t forget Dodge Dependability—that 
inbuilt quality of every Dodge that means even greater 
economy in longer life and freedom from repair! 





TAKE A LOOK! New Dodge luggage 
compartment, 27% larger! Unlike old 
‘trunk style” compartments, it’s com- 
pletely concealed beneath windstreamed 
rear ensemble! 


TAKE A LOOK! New handy gearshift 
near the steering wheel at no extra cost! 
You shift in the standard “H” pattern— 
nothing new to learn! Floor is clear for 
real comfort for three in front! 








i : fet Pare tire ™P- 
And—most important of all—take a look at the price TAKE A LOOK! New headlights wind- colda! Painted fo majenders and sand 
tag! You’ll be amazed that this big Luxury Liner is priced _ streamed in front fenders—13 inches wider > tame tion, standard body 
even lower than last year’s Dodge! apart. closer to road—for poe nightdriving! f Visit you, (if any), extra, “M4 local 
reater visibility in rain, fog, snow and dust! liver, ge 
Tune in on the Major Sowes Original Amateur Hour, Columbia Network, Radiator grille guards, pictured above, at ed Prices in Your a 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., Eastern Standard Time slight extra cost. 








Lhe New [939 DODGE Luxury Liner! 














GOOD NEWS FOR USED CAR BUYERS! 
Now you can get a Dodge used car which, in 
many ways, is just as modern as many com- 
petitive-make 1939 new cars—and get it for only 
a fraction of the cost! Here’s why: there's such 
a great demand for the new 1939 Dodge that 


buyers are actually turning in fine late model 
Dodge cars “way ahead of time! These cars, still 

“youngsters” in mileage and looks, are being 
sold by Dodge dealers at amazingly ‘low prices! 
What's more, the demand for the brilliant new 
1939 Dodge Luxury Liner by owners of other 


makes of cars is giving your Dodge dealer one 
of the finest stocks of used cars of all makes and 
models in your locality! See your nearby Dodge 
dealer right away! No matter how much or how 
little you care to pay, he has a car to suit your 
taste! 
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